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Stephen  Coyle,  Director 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
One  City  Hall  Square 
Boston,  MA  02111 

Dear  Mr.  Coyle: 

The  Boston  Development  Collaborative  is  pleased  to  submit  its  proposal  for  the  Parcel  to  Parcel  Linkage  Program  seeking 
designation  as  the  minority  developer  of  the  Kingston-Bedford/Essex  and  Parcel  18  sites.  The  Parcel  to  Parcel  Linkage  Pro- 
gram is  viewed  as  an  imaginative  program  to  have  prime  real  estate  (both  downtown  and  in  the  neighborhoods)  developed 
while  at  the  same  time  affirmatively  addressing  some  of  the  problems  that  plague  the  neighborhoods.  The  Collaborative 
responds  by  submitting  a  creative  and  doable  proposal  arising  from  an  earnest  desire  t$  develop  the  real  estate  and  an  even 
stronger  desire  and  commitment  to  making  a  significant  contribution  toward  solving  roe  problems. 

This  creative  approach  commenced  with  the  formation  of  the  Boston  Development  Collaborative.  The  Collaborative  is  a 
joint  venture  between  the  Asian  American  Development  Corporation  and  the  J.  B.  Hall  Development  Associates.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Hall  was  a  respected  black  professional  (a  physician)  who  made  an  outstanding  contribution  in  serving  the  medical  and  social 
needs  of  the  Roxbury  community.  The  basic  agreement  of  the  Collaborative  is  an  equal  sharing  of  the  equity  and  total 
benefits  between  the  Chinatown  and  Roxbury  communities.  Two  other  concepts  have  been  key  in  the  formation  of  the  Col- 
laborative. One  was  that  the  team  had  to  include  a  number  of  strong,  respected  and  experienced  reaj.  estate  development- 
related  professionals  and  businesspeople  because  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  project  be  successfully"tleveloped.  The  other 
was  that  the  team  must  include  a  number  of  community  leaders  who  had  already  made  outstanding  contributions  and 
demonstrated  their  commitment  to  the  community.  The  Boston  Development  Collaborative  was  thusly  formed  with  the 
following  33  individuals  and  3  organizations  as  its  principals:  Donald  T.  Chen;  Edward  T.  T.  Chiang;  Donald  Chin,  Jerry 
Chin;  Tang  Tsung  Chung;  James  E.  Cofield,  Jr.;  Juan  M.  Cofield;  The  Crispus  Attucks  Fund;  Jane  C.  Edmonds;  Chuck 
Fong;  Dick  Gregory;  Arthur  J.  Gutierrez;  Russell  E.  Hill;  Brian  Holloway;  Jeffrey  L.  Humber,  Jr.;  Paul  S. 
James;  Hon  K.  Kam;  Hwachii  Lien;  Edward  N.  Liu;  Yen  Kai  Mak;  The  Minority  Business  Development  Foundation;  The 
Minority  Employment  and  Job  Training  Foundation;  Vernon  Patterson;  Robert  S.  Royster;  Raymond  Shih;  Henry  Szeto; 
Minh  Tu;  Robert  Wang;  Arthur  Wong;  David  Wong;  James  K.  Wong;  Robert  Wong;  William  Wong;  Johnny  Yee;  Sandra 
Yee;  and  Nie  Jiann  Wen. 

Several  management  committees  will  be  formed  in  order  to  effectively  utilize  the  vast  experience  of  the  principals.  The 
management  committees,  in  cooperation  with  the  corporate  officers,  will  report  to  the  board  of  directors. 

About  a  year  ago,  several  of  the  principals  began  to  consider  the  idea  of-forming  a  team  to  develop  the  sites.  From  those  ear- 
ly discussions,  there  was  always  the  desire  to  maximize  the  benefits  to  the  community.  These  principals  had  their  own  ideas 
about  the  community  needs  but  it  was  also  important  to  listen  to  others,  some  of  whom  had  been  iiw|>Jved  for  as  long  as  10 
years  earlier.  Accordingly,  Juan  Cofield  began  attending  many  of  the  meetings  of  the  Parcel  1 8-)-  Tas^Ftir'ce  to  better  unders- 
tand their  ideas  of  community  participation  in  the  development  process.  And  indeed,  attendance  at  tho^feiieetings  proved  to 
be  very  helpful  as  the  Collaborative  addressed  the  community  needs.  Coupling  the  Task  Force's  conc|^ns  with  those  of  the 
Chinatown/South  Cove  Neighborhood  Council  and  principals  of  this  development  team,  the  Collaborative  structured  an  ar- 
ray of  benefits  to  maximize  the  return  to  the  community.  These  community  benefits  will  include: 

—The  Boston  Community  Trust  Fund 
—The  Minority  Business  Development  Foundation 
—The  Minority  Employment/Job  Training  Foundation 
-The  Crispus  Attucks  Fund 

-Participation  by  the  Chinese  Economic  Development  Council,  the  Greater  RoxWury  Development  Corporation;  and  the  Rov 
bury  Action  Program 

-At  least  50  percent  minority  employment  in  the  project 
-At  least  50  percent  minority  business  utilization  in  the  project 
-Solicitation  for  stock  ownership  by  individuals  and  organizations  from  within  the  community. 


The  Collaborative  will  work  closely  with  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  the  Parcel  18-4-  Task  Force,  and  the 
Chinatown  South  Cove  Neightborhood  Council  in  expediting  the  full  development  process  and  in  identifying  the  com- 
munities' greatest  needs. 

In  conclusion,  the  Collaborative  feels  the  greater  the  community  involvement,  the  greater  the  potential  for  success.  Accor- 
dingly, if  the  Boston  Development  Collaborative  is  designated  as  the  developer,  it  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  competing  teams  to  join  its  team.  The  Boston  Development  Collaborative  appreciates  the  opportunity  afforded  it 
and  the  other  development  teams  to  come  together  and  demonstrate  our  capability  and  desire  to  participate  in  the  mainstream 
development  economy  of  Boston. 

Thank  vou. 


Verv  trulv  yours, 


_ 


,  ChlaTrman  of  the  Boafrd 


Arthur  Wone 


Juan  M.  Cofield,  President 
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Background 


The  poor  and  minorities  are  no 
longer  high  on  the  nation's  agenda. 
However,  despite  drastically  reduced 
federal  aid,  progressive  cities  like 
Boston  continue  to  struggle  against 
poverty  and  racism,  recognizing  that 
although  the  country  is  refusing  to  face 
these  problems  they  are  as  strongly  pre- 
sent as  ever. 

The  parcel  to  parcel  linkage  program 
is  a  brilliant  response  to  the  economic, 
political  and  social  situation  of  Boston 
in  the  late  1980s.  The  city  is  growing 
rich  on  high  technology  and  service 
jobs,  but  these  are  precisely  the  areas  in 
which  its  poorest  citizens  are  least  able 
to  compete.  The  gap  between  them  and 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  grows 
wider  with  each  passing  year.  Many 
poor  and  minority  youth  see  the  world 
of  this  prosperous  Boston  as  having  en- 
trance requirements  that  are  kept 
deliberately  unintelligible  to  them  and 
their  parents. 

Bringing  these  two  Bostons  together 
is  an  imperative  that  the  city  has 
recognized  in  the  parcel  to  parcel 
linkage  program.  The  program  links 
land  development  in  a  largely  minority 
neighborhood  with  a  prime  downtown 
real  estate  site,  with  benefits  from  both 
to  go  to  the  city's  minorities. 

For  the  past  10  years  the  minority 
communities  have  enthusiastically 
donated  their  time  and  energy  to  laying 
the  intellectual  foundation  for  this  pro- 


gram and  providing  much  of  its 
political  clout.  The  Roxbury  communi- 
ty has  been  an  integral  part  of  this  ef- 
fort and  no  group  has  worked  harder 
than  the  Parcel  18—  Task  Force.  The 
task  force  is  responsible  for  one  of  the 
two  sites  included  in  this  first  parcel  to 
parcel  linkage  project. 

Boston's  Asian  community  became 
involved  more  recently,  as  widespread 
interest  has  evolved  within  the  last  two 
years  with  the  selection  of  the 
Kingston-Bedford  garage  site  for  the 
program.  The  garage  site  borders 
Chinatown,  and  its  inclusion  in  the 
linkage  program  raised  hopes  among 
Asian  leaders  that  the  development 
could  generate  funds  for  some  of  the 
community's  desperate  problems, 
especially  housing.  Concerned 
Chinatown  community  activists  came 
together  in  a  group  that  eventually 
became  the  Asian-American  Develop- 
ment Corporation  (AADC).  The 
AADC  was  formed  to  protect  their 
community's  interest  in 
the  parcel  to  parcel  linkage  program 
and  maximize  community  participa- 
tion. The  AADC  has  made  a  special  ef- 
fort to  reach  out  to  the  growing  In- 
dochinese  community  that  is  providing 
a  tremendous  infusion  of  new  im- 
migrants to  Boston  and  especially 
Chinatown. 

A  similar  group  formed  in  the  Rox- 
bury community.  Calling  itself  the  J.B. 


Hall  Development  Associates,  the 
group  was  named  after  a  well-known 
Black  physician  who  devoted  his  life  to 
the  betterment  of  the  Black  community 
in  Boston. 

After  much  discussion  these  two 
groups  formed  a  partnership  that  to- 
day is  the  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative. This  Collaborative  is  a 
single  corporation  governed  by  a  com- 
mon leadership  and  totally  committed 
to  ensuring  that  the  minority  com- 
munities benefit  from  the  Parcel  18 
and  Kingston-Bedford  development.  It 
has  designed  a  fair  and  equitable 
system  for  distributing  benefits  bet- 
ween the  Roxbury  and  Chinatown 
communities,  and  will  also  see  that  the 
city's  minority  communities  as  a  whole 
profit  from  this  development. 

In  the  following  pages  of  this  pro- 
posal, the  Collaborative  has  outlined 
just  how  it  intends  to  keep  its  promises 
to  these  communities.  It  has  also  set 
down  procedures  that  will  demonstrate 
that  minority  professionals  are  fully 
able  to  participate  in  major  develop- 
ment projects. 

The  Collaborative  believes  that 
Boston  can  show  the  nation  that  the 
combining  of  economic  realities  with 
social  compassion,  as  evidenced  in  the 
parcel  to  parcel  linkage  program,  can 
at  last  help  us  defeat  the  poverty  and 
racism  that  make  all  our  lives  the 
poorer. 
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COMMUNITY 
BENEFITS 


The  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative has  arranged  for  substantial 
benefits,  both  direct  and  indirect,  to 
flow  to  the  poor  and  minority  com- 
munities from  the  development  of 
Parcel  18  and  Kingston-Bedford. 

Among  its  most  important  direct 
benefits,  the  Collaborative  has  created 
primary  equity  positions  for  three 
foundations  concerned  with  childcare, 
minority  business  development,  and 
employment  and  training.  The  Crispus 
Attucks  Fund,  which  operates  the  well- 
respected  Crispus  Attucks  Children's 
Center,  will  be  brought  in  as  an  equity 
partner  to  plan  the  childcare  program 
and  facilities  for  the  development.  The 
Minority  Business  Development  Foun- 
dation is  being  formed  to  address  the 
need  for  minority  business  develop- 
ment in  Roxbury  and  Chinatown.  The 
Minority  Employment  and  Job  Train- 
ing Foundation  is  being  formed  to  ad- 
dress the  need   for  employment   and 


employment  training  in  the  minority 
communities.  By  reaping  the  benefits 
of  a  partner,  these  foundations  will 
have  more  funds  to  provide  service  to 
their  communities. 

Ten  percent  of  overall  profits  will  be 
set  aside  for  the  Boston  Community 
Trust  Fund,  our  major  vehicle  for  fun- 
ding community  programs.  Communi- 
ty organizations  will  suggest  programs, 
both  existing  and  proposed,  to  the 
Trust  Fund,  which  will  make  the  final 
decisions,  much  as  the  United  Fund 
operates. 

In  addition  to  these  other  direct 
benefits,  twenty  percent  of  the  primary 
equity  in  the  development  will  be  held 
by  local  Community  Development 
Corporations.  The  Collaborative  is 
prepared  to  help  these  CDCs  raise 
funds  for  their  equity  participation  if 
need  be. 

The  Collaborative  has  also  made 
provisions    for    many    vital    indirect 


benefits.  The  Collaborative  has  set  a 
target  of  50  percent  minority  participa- 
tion by  Minority  Business  Enterprises 
and  minority  workers  in  the  develop- 
ment. This  is  well  over  the  30  percent 
requirement  mandated  for  the  develop- 
ment. Each  individual  project  in  the 
development  will  participate  in  a 
minority  job  training  and  employment 
program  to  ensure  that  minority 
workers  are  trained  and  hired  for  both 
construction  and  permanent  jobs 
created  by  the  development.  A  low- 
income  housing  component  is  planned 
for  Parcel  18.  Housing  for  Chinatown 
and  Roxbury  is  one  of  the  major  needs 
to  be  addressed  by  the  Community 
Trust.  Both  Parcel  18  and 
Kingston/Bedford  will  have  childcare 
facilities,  which  the  Collaborate  has 
made  a  top  priority  by  making  the 
Crispus     Attucks     Fund     an     equity. 
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Summary 


The  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative believes  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Parcel  18  and  Kingston- 
Bedford  sites  is  an  ideal  opportunity  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  of  Roxbury 
and  Chinatown  residents  and 
demonstrate  that  minority  profes- 
sionals have  the  experience  and 
qualifications  to  carry  out  a  major 
development. 

The  Collaborative's  two  Action 
Plans,  its  Micro-Construction  Plan, 
and  Master  Development  Plan  are 
outlined  in  Section  2.  These  plans 
demonstrate  the  capability  of  the  Col- 
laborative to  immediately  start  the 
development  process  once  it  is 
designated  the  minority  partner. 

Section  3  details  the  Collaborative's 
management  plan  and  introduces  in- 
dividual    board     members     in     brief 


biographical  sketches.  While  a  strong 
commitment  to  the  community  is  im- 
portant, so,  too,  is  the  ability  to  carry 
out  the  development  of  these  projects. 
Thus,  the  previous  development  ex- 
perience of  individual  team  members  is 
summarized  in  an  overview  and  then 
detailed  more  fully  on  separate  pages. 

Team  members'  community  par- 
ticipation is  described  in  Section  4.  The 
Community  Development  Corpora- 
tions that  have  expressed  a  strong  in- 
terest in  working  with  members  of  the 
Collaborative  are  introduced,  and  their 
achievements  are  described. 

The  Collaborative's  strategies  for 
maximizing  community  participation 
and  welfare  are  then  given.  The  Col- 
laborative feels  that  employment  and 
employment  training  are  vital  issues 
for  the  stability  and  welfare  of  the 
Roxbury  and  Chinatown  communities. 
The  development  of  the  Kingston- 
Bedford  and  Parcel  18  sites  is  an  ideal 
opportunity  to  increase  employment 
openings  both  on  and  off-site. 

The  Collaborative  believes  that  it  is 
important  to  involve  Minority  Business 
Enterprises  both  during  and  after 
development  of  the  sites. 

It  is  of  course  not  only  imperative  to 
increase    employment     opportunities, 


but  also  to  ensure  that  the  residents  of 
Roxbury  and  Chinatown  are  qualified 
to  fill  the  positions  that  will  be  created 
by  the  developments.  Thus  the  Col- 
laborative offers  its  strategy  for  train- 
ing area  residents  for  all  levels  of 
employment  both  during  and  after 
construction  of  the  two  developments. 

The  Collaborative's  recommenda- 
tions for  how  the  development  projects 
can  best  fund  the  community  develop- 
ment needs  of  Chinatown  and  Roxbury 
continue  in  Section  5,  which  describes 
the  Boston  Community  Trust  Fund, 
our  major  vehicle  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  various  community  programs. 

The  development  of  these  two  sites 
can  be  designed  to  bring  vitality  to  the 
neighborhoods  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  their  special  character.  How  ur- 
ban design  can  be  used  to  maximize 
benefits  to  the  communities  is  discuss- 
ed in  Section  6. 

Finally,  Section  7  sets  out  the  Col- 
laborative's financial  plan.  The  Col- 
laborative details  its  plans  for  $80 
million  in  equity  and  S320  million  in 
debt,  to  reach  the  S400  million  pro- 
jected cost  of  this  development.  Five 
million  dollars  will  be  contributed  as 
primary  equity  and  S75  million  will  be 
raised  in  a  public  offering.  In  the 
public  offering  an  advance  soliticiation 
will  be  made  to  members  of  minoritv 
neighborhoods  to  give  them  every  op- 
portunity to  invest  in  this  project  and 
share  directly  in  any  profits. 
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Y-  soon  as  il  is  designated  minority 
developer,  I  he  Boston  Development 
(  olluborutivc  is  prepared  to  immediat- 
lv  start  proeesses  leading  to  develop 
m  e  11  i  o  I  P  a  reel  IX  a  n  d 
Kingston   Bedford 

rwo  words  have  guided  the  (  ol- 
laborative  in  forming  a  development 
team  and  in  writting  this  request  for 
Qualifications.  One  is  "community," 
the  other  is  "professionalism". 

The  Collaborative  wishes  to  reach 
out  to  the  minority  communities  from 
the  very  first  day  it  is  named  minority 
developer,  continuing  the  dialogue 
with  neighborhood  residents  and 
irganizations  that  it  initiated  while 
preparing  the  RFQ.  it  also  wants  to 
select  the  most  qualified  and  conscien- 
tious partners  to  complete  its  develop- 
ment team.  The  Collaborative  already 
has  \sian,  Black  and  Hispanic 
members  with  a  wide  range  of  ■ 
estate  development  experience  and 
strong  commitments  to  their 
communities 

The  Collaborative  is  presenting  two 
Action  Plans  to  demonstrate  how  it  is 
going  to  carry  out  its  commitments  to 
the  minority  communities  and  to  the 
professional  requirements  of  a  major 
development  project.  Action  Plan  I 
describes  the  start-up  and  finalized  im- 
plementation strategy.  Action  Plan  II 
details  how  community  involvement 
and  equity  participation  are  to  be 
achieved.  Both  Action  Plans  will  be 
completed  within  the  first  26  weeks 
following  designation  of  the  Col 
laborative  as  the  minority  developer 
rhis  26-week  time  period  was  set  out 
by  Stephen  Coyle,  director  of  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
(BRA),  at  the  meeting  he  held  for  pro- 
live  RFQ  applicants  at  City  Hall. 

rhroughout  Action  Plan  I  the  Col- 
laborative will  be  soliciting  input  from 
BRA,  the  Parcel  18  f  Task  Force,  the 
Chinatown/  South  Cove  Neighborhood 


mmmm 


Council  and  other  community 
organizations  concerned  about  the 
Parcel  18  and  Kingston/  Bed  lord 
developments.  In  fact  a  community 
coordinator  will  have  previously  been 
appointed  to  act  as  a  liaison  with  the 
community. 

During  this  implementation  period 
the  Collaborative  will  be  seeking  addi- 
tional members  for  its  team  who  have 
had  outstanding  professional 
achievments  in  previous  development 
efforts  and  who  understand  the  uni- 
queness of  the  parcel  to  parcel  linkage 
program. 

Action    Plan    !!    sets   out    the   (  ol- 
laborative's  plans  for  involving  com- 
munity members  and  organizations  in 
both  the  profit  and  non-profit  aspects 
of    the    linkage    program.     1  he    vol 
laborative  wants  the  communities  of 
Roxbury  and  Chinatown  to  feel  they 
are  partners  in  the  Kingston-Bedford 
and  Parcel  18  projects.  Il  has  made  ai 
rangements   for  a  Community    luisi 
run  by  people  largely  from  these  com 
munities,     community-based    equity 


partners  and  a  partnership  vvuh  local 
CDCs.  It  has  also  set  up  an  equity  pal 
ticipation  plan  that  will  ollei  stock  to 
community  members.  I  he  col- 
laborative believes  these  steps 
demonstrate  that  its  commitment  to 
the  minority  communities  is  shown 
throughout  the  development  process  it 
pi  oposes  to  follow  . 

Along  with  Action  Plan  I  and  II.  the 
Collaborative    is    including    a    Mastei 
Development    Plan    that    details    plans 
fot    Kingston-Bedford   and   Parcel    IS 
through    I  he    first    30    years    ol    then 
development  and  operation.    I  he  (  ol 
laborative  is  also  submitting  a  micro 
construction    plan    showing    the    pro 
cedures  that  will  be  followed  lot  each 
individual     project     within     the    two 
developments. 

I  he  Collaborative  believes  il  has 
assembled  an  outstanding  team  ol 
minority  professionals  and  an  Kit.' 
worthy  ol  the  city  and  state's  lust 
pauel  to  parcel  linkage  pi  ogram. 
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Boston  Development  Collaborative 


ACTION  PLAN  I 


Start-up  and  Finalized 
Implementation  Strategy 


Organize  a  Kickoff  Meeting      Establish  a  Work  Plan 


1.  A  kickoff  meeting  will  follow  the 
designation  of  the  minority  developer. 
The  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative (BDC)  will  invite  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA), 
community  organizations  and  all  other 
parties  involved  in  the  development  of 
the  first  parcel  to  parcel  linkage  pro- 
gram to  this  kickoff  meeting.  At  the 
meeting,  guidelines  will  be  established 
on  whether  there  will  be  one  majority 
developer  or  several.  The  guidelines 
will  also  make  clear  whether  financial 
institutions  and  other  companies  that 
are  not  development  companies  per  se 
can  be  included  as  part  of  the  develop- 
ment team. 

Sign  a  Memorandum 
of  Understanding 

2-  A  memorandum  of  understanding 
will  be  signed  at  the  kickoff  meeting 
containing  the  guidelines  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  majority  development  part- 
ner or  partners.  This  memorandum 
will  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  BRA, 
the  BDC,  and  the  community 
organizations.  The  memorandum  will 
serve  as  the  cornerstone  for  procedures 
during  the  rest  of  the  25  weeks. 


3.  A  work  plan  based  on  the  written 
memorandum  and  on  discussions  at 
the  kickoff  meeting  will  be  formulated, 
detailing  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
selecting  the  development  team.  The 
work  plan  will  allow  adequate  time  for 
potential  candidates  to  be  informed  of 
the  opportunity  to  join  the  develop- 
ment team.  The  Boston  Development 
Collaborative  is  committed  to  a  free 
competition,  rather  than  a  pre- 
selection that  would  keep  qualified 
candidates  from  joining  the  team. 


Request  Information 
and  Interest 

4  A  Request  for  Information  and  In- 
terest (RFII)  will  be  issued  to  prime 
contractors,  financial  institutions,  and 
other  companies  that  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  development.  The  for- 
mat of  the  RFII  will  draw  from  infor- 
mation included  in  the  original  Request 
for  Qualifications  submitted  by  pro- 
spective minority  developers,  the  work 
plan  and  the  memorandum  of 
understanding. 


Hold  Discussions 

5-  Discussions  will  be  held  and  infor- 
mation given  to  those  who  wish  to  sub- 
mit a  RFII.  The  Boston  Development 
Collaborative  will  coordinate  its  ac- 
tivities with  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority,  community  organizations, 
and  concerned  state  and  city  agencies. 
The  BDC  will  seek  to  involve  others  in 
the  development  process  who  have  the 
needed  experience,  imagination,  and 
qualifications,  as  well  as  sensitivity  to 
the  communities  in  which  the  projects 
will  be  built. 


Receive  and  Review  RFIIs 

6-  The  RFIIs  will  be  received  and 
reviewed  according  to  predefined  selec- 
tion criteria  established  at  the  kickoff 
meeting  for  the  development  team 
members.  Each  RFII  will  be  given 
serious  consideration.  Believing  in  a 
free  competition,  the  BDC  has  made 
no  decisions  concerning  which  others 
will  be  involved  in  the  development 
process  prior  to  its  own  designation  as 
minority  developer. 
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8 

There  are  twelve  steps  in  Action  Plan  I  to  be  implemented  as  follows: 


6 


Hold  Interviews 

7  Interviews  will  be  scheduled  with 
selected,  qualified  RF11  applicants. 
The  BRA,  community  organizations 
and  other  relevant  parties  to  the  parcel 
to  parcel  linkage  program  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  interview  process,  in- 
formed of  all  developments,  and  con- 
sulted for  guidance. 


Conduct  Negotiations 

O.  Negotiations  will  be  conducted  with 
the  finalists  for  the  development  team. 
The  BDC  will  want  to  ensure  that  can- 
didates have  the  expertise  and  the  vi- 
sion to  contribute  to  developments  that 
are  distinguished  architecturally, 
economically  viable  and  relevant  to  the 
immunities  in  which  they  are  located. 
The  BRA,  community  organizations 
and  other  concerned  parties  will  be  ad- 
vised of  the  negotiation  process  and  of 
all  other  important  matters  throughout 
this  26-week  period. 


Make  a  Final 
Recommendation 

9-  The  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative will  work  with  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  and  the 
community  organizations  to  solicit 
their  input  in  helping  to  make  a  final 
recommendation  as  to  the  selection  of 
others  to  be  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment process.  The  team  will  reflect  the 
best  that  the  city  and  state  have  to  offer 
in  expertise,  professional  integrity, 
creativity  and  social  consciousness. 

Write  a  Draft  of 
Formal  Document 

10  .The  BDC  will  prepare  a  draft  of  the 
formal  document  recommending  the 
selection  of  one  or  more  candidates  to 
be  involved  in  the  development  pro- 
cess. This  document  will  set  forth  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidates.  These 
candidates,  together  with  the  original 
members  of  the  BDC,  will  present  a 
balanced  team,  able  to  handle  all  facets 
of  the  development  process  and  com- 
mitted to  the  goals  of  the  parcel  to 
parcel  linkage  program. 


Review  the  Draft  Document 

11.  The  BDC  will  review  the  draft 
document  with  the  BRA,  community 
representatives,  and  state  and  city 
agencies  for  their  advice  and  consent. 
These  parties  will  have  been  consulted 
during  the  entire  selection  process  but 
this  review  period  will  be  a  chance  for 
final  input  to  be  solicited. 


Prepare  the  Final  Document 

12-The  BDC  will  prepare  a  final  docu- 
ment recommending  the  selection  of 
one  or  more  candidates  for  the 
development  team  and  submit  it  to  the 
proper  authorities.  Once  it  is  approv- 
ed, this  team  will  be  prepared  to  im- 
mediately set  about  arranging  all 
aspects  of  the  development  process, 
with  a  commitment  to  including  as 
many  Minority  Business  Enterprises 
and  individual  minority  workers  as 
possible.  As  stated  elsewhere  in  this 
proposal,  the  BDC  has  set  a  target  of 
50  per  cent  minority  participation,  well 
above  the  30  per  cent  requirement. 
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The  Action  Plan  I  Work  Items 
Will  be  Completed  as  Follows: 


No. 


Work  Item  Description 


Starting 
Date 


Completion 
Date 


1  Organize  kickoff  meeting,   set  guidlines   for      1st  Week 
majority  developer  and  development  team. 

2  Sign  memorandum  at  meeting  with  guidlines      1st  Week 
for  procedures  during  the  25  weeks. 

3  Establish  work  plan  for  selecting  development       1st  Week 
team. 

4  Issue  Request  for  Information  and  Interest  to      3rd  Week 
contractors,  financial  institutions,  and  poten- 
tial companies 

5  Hold  discussions,   coordinate  activities  with      6th  Week 
BRA,  community  organizations,  etc. 


6     Receive  and  Review  RFIIs. 


14th  Week 


7  Hold     interviews     with     qualified     RFII     15th  Week 
candidates. 

8  Negotiate  with  finalists  for  development  team,     18th  week 
advise  others  involved,  of  negotiations. 

9  Work  with  BRA,  community  organizations  to    20th  week 
make  final  selection  and  recommendation  for 
development  process. 

10     Prepare  draft  of  formal  document,  including    20th  week 
qualifications  of  candidates. 


11     Review  draft  document  with  all  involved. 


24th  week 


12     Prepare  final  document  and  submit  to  proper    24th  week 
authorities. 


1st  Week 
2nd  Week 
2nd  Week 

6th  Week 

14th  Week 

14th  Week 
20th  week 

22nd  week 

24th  week 

24th  week 

26th  week 
26th  week 


/^S  Boston  Development  Colla 
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Letters  of  Interest 


The  following  companies  have  responded  to  our  initial  request  for  information  concerning 
the  Parcel  18  and  Kingston 'Bedford  projects.  The  information  below  is  listed  by  company 
name,  area  of  interest,  date  of  letter,  and  sienature. 


Pilgrim  Parking,  Inc. 
Profit  Management  Systems 
December  4,^1986 
Marvin  A.  Meyers,  President 

Cabot  Public  Relations 
Advertising  and  Public  Relations 
December  22,  1986 
John  Barnhill,  Vice  President 

Hunnerman  Commercial  Corp. 
Real  Estate  Brokerage 
December  10,  1986 
Richard  J.  Lundgren 

The  Catamount  Corp. 
Development  Consulting  Services 
December  8,  1986 
Lawrence  H.  Curtis,  Vice  President 

Vanasse/Hangen 

Consulting  Engineers  &  Planners 

December\  1986 

David  A.  Bohn,  P.E.,  Associate 

Shooshanian  Engineering  Associates,  Inc. 

Engineering 

December  4,  1986 

Edward  A.  Shooshanian,  P.E.,  President 

John  Sharratt  Associates  Inc. 
Architecture 
December  10,  1986 
John  Sharratt,  AIA 

The  Architects  Collaborative  Inc. 

Architecture 

December  12,  1986 

Roland  Kluver,  Principal  and  Managing  Director 

Brett  Donham  &  Tadhg  Sweeney  Architects 
Architecture 
December  8,  1986 
Tadhe  Sweenev 


Arthur  Choo  Associates  Inc. 
Consulting  Engineers 
December  16,  1986 
Arthur  Choo,  P.E. 

Boston  Financial  Group.  Inc. 
Financial  Consulting 
December  23,  1986^ 
Dana  L.  Britt,  Vice  President 

Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc. 

Public  Relations/Marketing 

December  23,  1986 

Philip  Gloudemans,  Vice  President 

Rackemann,  Sawyer  &  Brewster 
Counselors  at  Law 
December  31,  1986 
Lawrence  E.  Kaplan 

McLaurin  And  Associates 
Business  Consultants 
December  29,  1986 
James  W.  McLaurin 

The  EGF  Group 

Financial 
October  1,  1986 
Burton  Engel,  President 

Widen,  Slater  &  Goldman  P.C. 
Counselors  at  Law 
December  26,  1986 
Richard  S.  Mann 

Sasaki  Associates,  Inc. 

Planning/ Architecture/Urban  Design 

December  19.  1986 

Kenneth  DeMay,  FAIA,  Principal 

Anderson-Nichols  &  Company,  Inc. 
Engineering  Architecture 
December  5,  1986 
Warren  F.  Daniell,  Jr..  P.E. 
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Boston  Development  Collaborative 


ACTION  PLAN  II 


Community  Involvement  and 
Equity  Participation 


• 


* 


Hold  a  Reception  for 
Community  Members 

1.  The  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative (BDC)  will  hold  a  reception 
for  community  organizations  to  in- 
troduce the  members  of  the  BDC  and 
begin  a  dialogue  with  residents  on  the 
Parcel  18  and  the  Kingston- 
Bedford/Essex  developments.  The 
BDC  will  convey  to  the  community 
members  that  it  wants  them  to  have  the 
maximum  participation  possible  in  the 
developments  on  both  the  non-profit 
and  profit  sides. 

Meet  with  CDCs 

2-  The  BDC  will  meet  with  the  Chinese 
Economic  Development  Council,  the 
Greater  Roxbury  Development  Cor- 
poration, The  Roxbury  Action  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporation  of  Boston  if  in- 
terested. Arrangements  will  be  finaliz- 
ed for  the  participation  of  the  CDCs  in 
the  development  process.  The  BDC 
regards  the  CDCs  as  one  of  the  most 
important  keys  to  giving  the  minority 
communities  the  maximum  benefits 
from  the  linkage  program.  The  CDCs 
are  in  constant  touch  with  their 
neighborhoods  and  know  the  type  of 
developments  that  would  most  benefit 
them.  They  also  have  valuable  develop- 
ment skills  that  can  be  drawn  on  for 
these   projects. 

Name  Community  Trustees 

3  Ten  trustees  will  be  named  to  the 
Community  Trust  to  distribute  com- 
munitv     funds     Generated     by     the 


developments.  Two  of  these  trustees 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Boston.  One  each  will  be  nam- 
ed by  the  Parcel  18 —  Task  Force  and 
the  Chinatown-South  Cove 
Neighborhood  Council.  The  remaining 
six  will  be  named  by  the  BDC. 

Organize  Community  Trust 

4.  The  trustees  of  the  Community 
Trust  will  complete  the  by-laws  for  the 
organization,  draw  up  an  ad- 
ministrative budget,  identify  funding 
sources,  and  write  a  business  plan  for 
each  of  the  programs  it  wishes  to  fund. 
The  BDC  has  described  a  wide  range  of 
programs  in  this  proposal  which  are 
worthy  of  consideration  for  funding. 
However,  the  choice  of  what  programs 
are  finally  funded  with  monies  from 
the  Parcel  18  and  Kingston-Bedford 
developments  is  the  decision  of  the 
Community  Trust  and  is  not  limited  to 
those  described  in  this  proposal.  It  is 
expected  that  the  communities 
themselves  will  play  a  large  role  in 
helping  the  trustees  to  make  their  final 
selections.  Proposals  will  be  solicited 
from  community-based  organizations 
for  existing  and  proposed  programs  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  United  Fund 
operates. 

Prepare  Community 
Prospectus 

5-  The  BDC  will  prepare  a  prospectus 
for  equity  participation  by  community 
members.  It  is  the  goal  of  the  BDC  that 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  stock  it 
issues  be  sold  to  communitv  members 


or  organizations.  This  stock  will  be 
designed  for  the  small  investor  so  as  to 
maximize  community  participation. 
The  BDC  will  have  made  a  maximum 
effort  to  inform  community  residents 
about  the  stock  offering. 

Prepare  Public  Prospectus 

6-  BDC  will  offer  stock  to  the  public, 
the  amount  depending  on  how  much 
remains  after  the  sale  to  community 
members  and  organizations.  The  BDC 
hopes  that  much  of  the  stock  will  have 
been  sold  to  community  members  prior 
to  the  public  issuance  so  that  they  can 
directly  enjoy  the  benefits  of  any  pro- 
fits from  the  developments.  Too  often 
minority  residents  ha"ve  seen  develop- 
ment profits  flow  out  of  their  com- 
munities, leaving  people  as  poor  and  as 
estranged  from  the  economic  system  as 
before  the  developments  came. 

Complete  Community 
Prospectus  and  Public 
Prospectus 

7  The  other  six  steps  in  this  action  plan 
will  be  completed  within  the  first  26 
weeks  following  designation  of  the 
BDC  as  the  minority  partner.  The  com- 
pletion date  for  finishing  the  communi- 
ty prospectus  and  the  public  prospectus 
will  be  left  open  until  financial  and 
other  factors  that  determine  their  is- 
suance and  completion  can  be 
determined. 
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The  Action  Plan  II  Work  Items 
Will  be  Completed  as  Follows: 


No. 


Work  Item  Description 


Starting 
Date 

Completion 
Date 

1st  Week 

1st  Week 

1st  Week 

3rd  Week 

2nd  Week 

4th  Week 

4th  Week 

12th  Week 

4th  Week 

12th  Week 

6th  Week 

14th  Week 

16th  Week 

-  Open  - 

1  Reception  for  Community  Members 

2  Meet  with  CDCs 

3  Name  Community  Trustees 

4  Organize  Community  Trust 

5  Prepare  Community  Prospectus 

6  Prepare  Public  Prospectus 

7  Complete  Community  and  Public  Prospectus 


' 
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Action  Plan  II  Work  Items 
Completion  Schedule 
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Micro-Construction  Plan  for 
Each  Construction  Project 


This  parcel  to  parcel  linkage  project  may  be  broken  down  into  one  or  more  pro- 
ject modules  that  can  be  carried  out  on  a  phase  implementation  basis.  The  phase 
implementation  plan  will  vary  greatly  depending  on  the  number  of  modules  and 
co-developers  selected,  and  the  physical  separation  between  Parcel  18  and  the 
Kingston-Bedford  sites.  Each  project  module,  depending  on  its  size,  may  require 
from  12  to  36  months.  For  each  project  module  the  following  micro- 
construction  plan  may  be  used  as  a  model  for  implementation  purposes. 


1.  Project  Concept 
*2.  BRA  Land  Disposition  Agreement 

3.  Financial  Analysis 

4.  Community  Review 

5.  Job  Training  Program 

6.  Necessary  BRA  approvals 


7.  Minority  Business  Enterprise  solicitation 

8.  Building  Permit  Applications 

9.  Selection  of  Contractors 

10.  Minority  Recruitment  Program 

11.  Start  Construction 

12.  Complete  Construction 


Onl>  once  per  sue. 
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Master  Development  Plan 


Phase  I-Designation  Agreement 
with  Minority  Developer 

Prospective  minority  developers 
must  submit  their  completed  Requests 
for  Qualifications  (RFQ)  by  January 
26,  1987.  The  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  reviews  the  submissions  with 
neighborhood  representatives.  After 
making  an  analysis  of  each  RFQ,  the 
BRA  will  recommend  one  minority 
team  to  the  MBTA  and  the  City  of 
Boston  which  make  the  final  selection. 

If  the  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative is  chosen  as  the  minority 
team  it  will  then  work  with  the  BRA  to 
select  one  or  more  majority  developers. 

Phase  II-Tentative  Designation 
of  Majority  Developer 

The  selection  of  the  majority 
developer  will  take  place  by  com- 
petitive process.  The  Boston  Develop- 
ment Collaborative  will  work  with  in- 
terested developers  and  the  BRA  to  get 
the  best  possible  proposals  submitted. 
The  proposals  will  include  complete 
development  plans  for  the  Kingston- 
Bedford  and  the  Parcel  18  projects  and 
the  partnership  structures  that  set  out 
the  role  of  the  minority  developer.  The 
collaborative  will  work  with  the  ma- 
jority developer  to  ensure  that  the 
linkage  program's  goal  of  meaningful 
participation  by  the  minority  developer 
is  achieved. 

The  proposals  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  BRA,  the  designated  minority 
developer  and  community  represen- 
tatives from  Chinatown  and  Roxbury. 
The  Collaborative  will  strive  for  the 
selection  of  a  proposal  that  is  not  only 
economically  feasible  and  technically 
sound,  but  also  thoughtfully  addresses 
the  needs  of  both  communities,  with 
particular  sensitivity  to  their  physical 
and  social  environments. 

Project    18   should    bring   some   of 


Boston's  plentiful  supply  of  service 
jobs  into  the  Roxbury  neighborhood 
and  provide  badly  needed  retail  space, 
as  well  as  a  performance  arts  center 
and  a  day  care  center.  The  Col- 
laborative will  work  with  the  Parcel  18 
Task  Force  in  assessing  other  critical 
community  needs  that  might  be  met  by 
this  development.  The  Kingston- 
Bedford  project  should  be  a  vibrantly 
attractive  complex  of  buildings  that  in- 
tegrates easily  with  Chinatown.  The 
complex  should  continue  Boston's 
reputation  for  sophisticated  and 
humane  architecture  with  a  blend  of 
office,  hotel,  retail  and  residential 
space.  The  location  of  a  daycare  center 
in  the  in  the  sunniest  part  of  the 
subcenter  will  provide  one  of  the  most 
badly  needed  services  to  Chinatown 
which  has  a  very  high  percentage  of 
working  mothers. 

The  BRA  staff  will  recommend  a 
preferred  majority  developer  to  the 
BRA  board.  In  the  case  of  Parcel  18 
the  board  will  designate  a  developer  for 
the  property  it  owns  and  recommend 
its  selection  to  the  MBTA  for  the  pro- 
perty that  agency  owns.  In  the 
Kingston-Bedford  project  the  BRA 
board  will  make  a  recommendation  on 
a  majority  developer  to  the  City's  Real 
Property  Department  and  its  Public 
Facilities  Commission. 


Phase  Ill-Final  Designation 
of  Developer 


The  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative thinks  the  selection  of  con- 
tractors, architects,  engineers  and  at- 
torneys for  the  projects  should  proper- 
ly take  place  after  the  selection  of  the 
majority  developer.  Any  attempt  by  a 
minority  developer  to  select  these  firms 
prior  to  the  designation  of  the  majority 
developer(s)  would  be  impracticable. 
An  early  and  unilateral  desisnation  of 


these  firms  by  the  minority  developer 
also  circumvents  the  open,  competitive 
process  that  guarantees  fairness  to  all. 
However,  the  Collaborative  recognizes 
its  responsibility  to  identify  minority- 
controlled  firms  before  the  actual  com- 
petition for  contracts  commences,  to 
insure  that  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the 
work  performed  on  the  projects  goes  to 
such  firms.  Indeed,  the  Collaborative 
is  committed  to  exceeding  the  30  per 
cent  requirement  and  would  regard 
anything  less  than  50  per  cent  as  disap- 
pointing. The  Collaborative  will  work 
with  the  Contractors  Association  of 
Boston  (CAB),  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Centers  of  Greater 
Boston  Inc.(OIC),  the  Greater  Rox- 
bury Development  Corporation 
(GRDC),  and  state  and  city  agencies  to 
fulfill  this  important  objective.  The 
Collaborative  has  complied  a  list  of 
Minority  Business  Enterprises  with  ex- 
cellent professional  track  records  from 
which  qualified  companies  could  be 
selected. 

Phase  IV-Environmental  Review 

The  development  team  will  be 
responsible  for  making  a  final  En- 
vironmental Impact  Report  (EIR)  bas- 
ed on  the  BRA's  Draft  Environmental 
Impact  Report  (DEIR).  Community 
input  will  have  already  been  solicited 
by  the  Massachusetts  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  The  State 
Secretary  of  Environmental  Affairs 
will  have  reviewed  the  DEIR  prior  to 
the  issuance  of  Requests  for  Qualifica- 
tions from  minority  developers. 

The  EIR  must  address  the  en- 
vironmental effects  of  the  projects 
on  noise,  wind,  sunlight, 
water/wastewater,  and  traffic.  The 
Boston  Collaborative  also  is  concerned 
about  the  social  environment  and 
wants  to  ensure  that  neither  develop- 
ment harms  the  neighborhood  fabric  in 
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the  surrounding  area.  The  col- 
laborative sees  the  environmental  issue 
as  crucial  to  the  full  realization  of  the 
projects'  potential.  If  Columbia  Plaza 
puts  half  of  Chinatown  in  shadow  or 
creates  a  windtunnel  that  makes  its 
plaza  inhospitable  the  housing  and 
jobs  from  its  linkage  obligations  will  be 
poor  compensation  for  the  damage  its 
creates.  Its  economic  potential  will  also 
be  considerably  blighted.  Parcel  18 
must  if  anything  be  even  more  skillful- 
ly adapted  to  its  surroundings.  It  must 
provide  an  exciting  urban  alternative  to 
the  suburban  industrial  parks  with 
which  it  will  be  competing.  A  noisy, 
dark  and  traffic-clogged  development 
will  simply  remind  potential  clients  of 
why  the  suburban  flight  began  in  the 
first  place.  The  collaborative  sees  the 
combining  of  environmental  concerns 
with  economic  commonsense  as 
another  instance  of  the  dual  social  and 

i    economic  roles  undergirding  the  entire 

I    linkage  program. 


Phase  V-Construction  and 
Operation 

The  City  and  State  may  decide  to 
finance,  construct  and  manage  the  two 
underground  parking  garages  for  500 
to  600  cars  that  are  needed  at  both 
sites.  Such  an  undertaking  by  the 
public  sector  would  substantially 
reduce  development  costs  and,  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  case  of 
Parcel  18,  enable  commercial  rents  to 
be  set  at  the  most  competitive  rates. 
The  two  underground  garages  would 
also  provide  a  platform  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  construction,  another 
important  financial  consideration  to 
the  developers. 

In  order  to  further  reduce  costs, 
Kingston-Bedford  will  be  sold  at  the 
linked  value  to  the  development  team 
while  Parcel  18  will  be  leased  to  it.  A 
substantial  payment  of  perhaps  $20 
million  will  be  required  from  the 
developers  of  the  Kingston-Bedford 
site.  Thereafter,  a  percentage  of  the  net 
operating  income  of  the  project, 
perhaps  five  per  cent,  will  be  payable 
throughout  the  20  year  term  of  the  in- 
stallment sales  agreement. 

Fifteen  million  of  the  $20  million  for 
Kingston-Bedford  will  be  passed  along 
for  the  development  of  Parcel  18,  in 
the  form  of  a  second  mortgage  with  a 
patient  repayment  schedule.  Lease 
payments  will  be  deferred  until  the  pro- 
ject reaches  an  agreed  level  of  net  cash 
flow.  Once  that  point  is  reached  pre- 
sent and  perhaps  past  lease  payments 
will  be  due.  A  portion  or  all  of  the 
balance  of  the  payments  will  be  due 
upon  sale  or  resyndication. 

Two  major  office  towers,  a  mid-rise 
residential  housing  building  and  a  per- 
forming and  visual  arts  center  are 
slated  for  Parcel  18.  Since  the  office 
towers  are  the  economic  anchor  for  the 
development  either  one  or  both  of 
them  simultaneously  will  be  the  first 
projects  constructed  on  the  site. 

Kingston-Bedford  will  be  part  of  the 
larger  Columbia  Plaza  complex.  The 


Kingston-Bedford  garage  site  will  have 
an  office  tower  of  490  feet  and  be  the 
major  building  for  the  complex.  Also 
on  the  Kingston-Bedford  parcel  will  be 
an  office/hotel/residential  building. 
The  focus  for  the  entire  development 
will  be  a  public  plaza  with  a  fountain, 
benches  and  greenery-surrounded  by 
restaurants  and  retail  shops.  Total  GSF 
is  projected  at  between  500,000  to 
1,000,000  GSF  with  the  highest  figure 
yielding  the  greatest  return  but  not 
necessarily  producing  the  best  develop- 
ment for  the  site. 

For  Parcel  18  the  development  team 
will  pay  $5  in  housing  linkage  funds  for 
every  square  foot  over  100,000  square 
feet.  Twenty  per  cent  of  those  funds 
will  go  to  the  Roxbury  area.  The  funds 
will  be  payable  over  12  years  beginning 
with  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  oc- 
cupancy or  two  years  after  the  issuance 
of  a  building  permit,  whichever  occurs 
first. 

Kingston-Bedford  will  be  governed 
by  the  new  linkage  requirements  for 
downtown  projects.  The  development 
team  for  the  site  will  pay  $5  per  eligible 
square  foot,  the  sum  to  be  paid  over  7 
years  beginning  with  the  issuance  of  a 
building  permit.  Fifty  per  cent  of  these 
funds  will  go  to  Chinatown  and  up  to 
50  per  cent  will  be  for  new  housing. 

Together  both  projects  will  pay  an 
estimated  $1.4  million  in  job  linkage 
payments,  which,  especially  if  matched 
by  private  or  state  grants,  will  provide 
a  substantial  fund  to  train  workers. 
Each  project  will  pay  $1  for  every 
square  foot  over  100,000  square  feet, 
payments  to  be  made  in  two  equal,  an- 
nual installments  beginning  at  the  is- 
suance of  the  building  permits.  Funds 
will  be  used  to  train  workers  for  jobs 
provided  by  the  projects  or  for  other 
job  training,  at  least  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  which  will  be  reserved  for 
residents  in  the  surrounding 
neighborhood. 
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OVERVIEW 

The  Project  Management  Plan  pro- 
vided in  this  proposal  has  been  design- 
ed by  the  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative to  ensure  maximum 
organizational  flexibility  and  respon- 
siveness in  developing  Parcel  18  and 
Kingston-Bedford. 

By  assigning  top  management  per- 
sonnel as  program  managers,  the  Col- 
laborative can  identify  and  call  upon 
any  resource  within  the  partnership  to 
respond  to  a  given  need.  The  on  and 
off-loading  of  personnel  on  an  as- 
needed  basis  allows  for  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness at  minimum  cost  to  the 
project. 

At  the  same  time,  the  permanency  of 
project  leadership  will  ensure  the  con- 
tinuity of  all  project  requirements  from 
initiation  through  completion.  The 
Collaborative  places  total  responsibili- 


ty for  overall  program  management 
with  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of- 
ficers. The  Board  will  engage  Project 
Managers  who  will  have  day  to  day 
responsibility  for  the  projects.  The 
Board  also  anticipates  the  naming  of 
several  management  committees,  in- 
cluding an  Executive  Committee  and 
an  Administration  and  Finance 
Committee. 

Management  Philosophy 

The  Collaborative  has  established  a 
project  organization  that  provides  the 
basis  for  the  effective  assignment  of 
resources  to  perform  each  project  task 
within  the  two  developments  and  also 
provides  centralized  control  and  direct, 
single-point  interface  with  those  work- 
ing on  various  aspects  of  the  project. 

The  Collaborative's  analysis  of  the 
principal  factors  that  influence  the 
development     of    project     organiza- 


tion/management structure  identified 
the  need  for: 

-  A  carefully  formatted  response  to 
the  requirements  of  each  task  that  con- 
siders the  scope,  complexity  and  rela- 
tionship to  other  tasks. 

--  Implementation  of  effective 
management  controls  for  configura- 
tion management  to  assure  quality, 
cost,  and  schedule  compliance  with  the 
BRA. 

-  Effective  interface  relationships 
with  the  BRA,  the  Parcel  18-|-  Task 
Force  and  the  Chinatown-South  Cove 
Neighborhood  Council  through  all 
phases  of  the  development. 

The  Project  Management  Plan  for 
project  support  is  depicted  in  the 
following  figure.  The  figure  indicates 
the  Collaborative  members  assigned  to 
project  management  functions  and 
their  relationship  to  the  BRA  and  all 
consultants. 


Boston  Development  Collaborative  Officers 


Arthur  Wong,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

Arthur  J.  Gutierrez,  Vice  Chairman 

Juan  M.  Cofield,  President  and  CEO 

Edward  T.  T.  Chiang,  Executive  Vice  President 

Bill  Wong,  Treasurer 

Russell  E.  Hill,  Vice  President 

Robert  Wong,  Clerk 
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JUAN  M.  COFIELD 


ARTHUR  WONG 


Real  Estate  Developer  with 
Extensive  Finance  Experience 

Juan  M.  Cofield  is  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Boston  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  a  real  estate  development 
company  affiliate  of  Malmart  Mortgage  Company,  Inc.  A 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  vice  president  of 
Malmart,  Cofield  priviously  functioned  as  Chairman  of  the 
Investment  Committee  of  Malmart. 

Cofield  was  the  founder,  a  director,  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  The  Boston  Bank  of  Commerce,  which 
opened  in  August,  1982  with  total  assets  of  $13.7  million  and 
investment  capital  of  $1.7  million. 

Additionally,  Cofield  served  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commonwealth 
Bank/Norfolk.  Cofield  is  an  elected  Town  Meeting  Member 
in  Brookline  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (Finance  Committee)  Chairing  the  Subcommitte  on 
Schools.  He  was  the  treasurer  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Brookline  Chamber  of  Commerce  Board  of 
Directors  and  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  Community  Planning  Corporation  -  the  planning 
partner  of  the  United  Way  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1978,  Cofield  was  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  where  he 
was  elected  Vice  Chairman  of  the  board. 

Other  previous  and  current  community  board  participa- 
tions include:  The  New  England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers, 
Coolidge  Corner  Community  Corporation,  Rest  Haven  Nurs- 
ing Home  and  Robert  L.  Fortes  House. 

Cofield  was  awarded  an  MBA  in  Corporate  Finance  from 
the  Warton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  BA  in  Business  Administration 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 


President  of  National  Chinese 
Organizations 

Arthur  Wong  has  played  a  pivotal  role  in  the  progress  of 
the  Chinatown  community.  His  involvement  in  benevolent 
associations,  which  spans  40  years,  reads  like  a  page  out  of 
Who's  Who. 

After  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1943  to  1945,  where 
he  was  awarded  a  purple  heart  and  five  battle  stars,  Wong 
received  an  honorable  discharge,  by  which  time  he  had  receiv- 
ed a  record  number  of  service  points.  Between  1946  and  1948 
he  served  as  the  sargeant-at-arms  for  the  American  Legion 
and  the  following  year  he  was  vice-commander  of  Chinatown 
Post      328. 

During  the  1950s,  Wong  founded  the  Que  Shing  Music 
Club,  which  he  continues  to  direct.  He  became  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  chapter  of  the  Wong  Family  Benevolent 
Association.  He  then  took  the  title  of  national  president  and, 
finally,  he  became  world  executive  officer  of  the  association. 

Wong  became  executive  director  of  the  Chinese  Merchant's 
Association  and  served  as  the  organizations'  president  until 
1972.  He  is  still  active  in  the  association,  which  boasts  1200 
members. 

Other  offices  Wong  has  held  include  executive  director  of 
the  National  Chinese  Welfare  Council,  the  biggest  Chinese 
organization  that  the  federal  government  recognizes.  He  has 
also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Vocational  English  Program, 
resident  of  the  Kwong  Kow  Chinese  School,  president  and 
founder  of  the  Chinese  Economic  Development  Council,  and 
executive  director  of  the  Chinese  Consolidated  Benevolent 
Association. 
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JOSEPH  S.  K.  CHOU 

Director  of  the  Tai  Tung  Village 
Tenants  Association 

I  Joseph  Chou  has  been  actively  involved  in  the  Chinatown 
community  since  he  immigrated  to  the  United  States  from 
Canton  in  1951.  His  community  activities  include:  President 
of  the  Kew  Sing  Music  Club  for  the  past  two  years;  Director 
of  the  Tai  Tung  Village  Tenants  Association  for  the  past  four 
years;  English  Secretary  of  the  Eastern  U.S.  Kung  Fu  Federa- 
tion, New  England  Region  Headquarters;  member  of  the  Hoy 
Tang  Overseas  Youth  Club;  advisor  for  the  Gee  Tuck  Sam 
Tuck  Association  (a  family  association);  and  an  active  council 
member  of  the  Chinese  Consolidated  Benevolent  Association. 
When  he  first  came  to  the  United  States,  Chou  didn't  know 
any  English.  He  worked  in  laundries  and  restaurants,  often 
juggling  as  many  as  three  jobs  at  a  time  while  attending 
school.  He  spent  about  half  of  his  time  in  Chinatown,  where 
he  still  spends  25-30  hours  per  week. 

Chou  has  poured  a  lot  of  energy  into  the  Tai  Tung  Village 

Association's  many  programs.  He  has  been  an  ESL  instructor 

for  the  past  four  years,  and  he  acts  as  an  advisor  for  the 

association's  role  as  a  liaison  between  tenants  and  manage- 

I  mem.  He  is  also  very  active  with  the  Kew  Sing  Music  Club,  a 

J  Chinatown-based    organization    that    promotes    traditional 

]  Chinese    music    through    performances    at    various    local 

celebrations. 

Chou  earned  his  BSEE  from  Northeastern  University  in 

|  1969,   and   his  MBA   from  California  State  University  at 

Hayward  in  1976.  He  is  currently  an  Assistant  Professor  of 

Drafting  at  the  New  England  Institute  of  Technology  in  Pro- 

'  vidence,  Rhode  Island.  His  prior  positions  include:  Senior 

(■Manufacturing     Engineer,     General     Scanning,     Inc. 

'  (1981-1982);  Production  Manager,  Appliance  Development 

Corporation  (1979-1981);   and  Account  Executive,   Merrill 

Lynch,  Pierce  Fenner  &  Smith,  Inc.  (1977-1979). 


VERNON  PATTERSON 

Managing  Architect: 

Westin  Hotel,  Boston; 

Union  Station,  Washington,  D.C. 


From  1973  to  1986,  Vernon  Patterson  worked  as  an  ar- 
chitect at  The  Architects  Collaborative,  Inc.  In  addition  to 
other  projects  there,  he  worked  as  the  resident  architect  for 
the  construction  and  management  of  the  Westin  Hotel  at 
Copley  Place;  the  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston  Headquarters; 
and  the  Lahey  Clinic  Medical  Center  in  Burlington. 

Through  his  own  company,  Vernon  Patterson  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  he  is  currently  designing  the  Black  Cultural  Arts  Center 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  he  is  rehabilitating  Union  Sta- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C.  For  the  latter,  he  is  working  closely 
with  community  action  groups. 

Patterson  earned  a  B.A.  in  Landscape  Development  from 
Alfred  State  College  and  a  degree  in  architecture  from  the 
Boston  Architectural  Center. 

Through  his  work  in  helping  youth  become  interested  in  ar- 
chitecture, Patterson  recently  received  a  Distinguished 
Linkage  Award  from  the  Black  Achievers  program.  This  new 
award  is  specifically  for  past  Achievers  who  continue  to  be  in- 
volved in  linkage  programs  long  after  their  first  year  as  a 
Black  Achiever.  Patterson  won  his  first  Black  Achiever  award 
in  1983. 

Patterson  joined  the  Boston  Development  Collaborative 
team  because  he  felt  he  could  make  a  contribution  through  his 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Boston's  communities.  "I've  seen 
the  decay  of  cities  in  terms  of  community,"  he  said.  "I'm 
very  interested  in  working  toward  not  displacing  people  who 
live  in  the  cities  as  well  as  the  Mom  and  Pop  shops.  Unless 
designers  and  developers  help  to  keep  the  communities  where 
they  are,  they  will  continue  to  decay." 
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RAYMOND  C.  SHIH 


Past  President  of  GBCCA  and 
NEACP 


President  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Chinese  Cultural  Association 


Edward  Tsung-Ting  Chiang's  involvement  in  Chinese 
associations  has  been  extensive.  He  is  one  of  the  original 
board  members  of  the  Chinese  Economic  Development 
Council  (CEDC),  a  former  president  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Chinese  Cultural  Association  (GBCCA),  and  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Association  of  Chinese  Profes- 
sionals (NEACP). 

Chiang  has  a  vision  of  enabling  Chinatown  residents  to 
become  professionals  through  a  technical  training  program 
that  would  be  taught  at  night  by  Chinese-American  profes- 
sionals such  as  himself.  He  cites  civil  engineering  as  a  field 
that  could  use  these  newly  trained  people.  "I  know  what  kind 
of  people  the  field  needs  and  where  the  jobs  are,"  he  said.  "I 
think  we  need  to  take  advantage  of  Chinese  professionals' 
backgrounds  and  work  with  service  groups  to  provide  train- 
ing for  Chinatown  residents." 

Now  the  president  and  technical  manager  of  H20  Engineer- 
ing Consulting  Associates,  Inc.,  Chiang  has  more  than  20 
years  experience  managing  projects  in  the  fields  of  hydraulics, 
hydrology,  groundwater,  water  resources  management,  and 
wastewater.  Prior  to  founding  H20  Engineering,  he  worked 
for  other  consulting  engineering  firms  as  Chief  Hydraulic 
Engineer  and  Technical  Manager  for  Water  Resources 
Services. 

Chiang  received  his  education  at  the  Chung  Yuan  College 
of  Science  and  Engineering  (B.S.,  1960)  and  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University  (M.S.,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  1968). 


"I  look  forward  to  broadening  the  scope  of  GBCCA,"  said 
Raymond  Shih,  the  1987  president  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Chinese  Cultural  Association  (GBCCA).  "A  good  way  to  do 
this  is  by  getting  more  involved  in  local  community  agencies, 
especially  in  Chinatown." 

Shih  predicts  that  the  suburban  Chinese  organizations'  in- 
volvement in  Chinatown  will  increase  dramatically  in  the  next 
few  years.  The  GBCCA,  to  which  he  has  belonged  since  1974, 
has  a  close  working  relationship  with  several  of  Chinatown 
organizations  such  as  the  Chinese  Economic  Development 
Council  (CEDC).  The  Association  works  to  promote  Chinese 
culture  through  countless  activities  and  supports  three 
Chinese  schools,  senior  citizens  clubs,  and  an  activity  center. 

Shih  thinks  there  is  a  great  deal  Chinese  professionals  can 
and  should  do  to  support  Asian  American  associations  and 
communities.  He  tries  to  apply  his  own  expertise,  which  lies  in 
management.  His  management  training  includes  an  MBA 
from  the  Bernard  M.  Baruch  College  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York,  which  he  received  in  1968.  For  the  past  dozen 
years,  he  has  acted  as  project  manager,  statistician,  and 
operations  research  analyst  for  the  Transportation  Systems 
Center  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation.  Prior  to 
his  work  there,  he  did  operations  research  for  Honeywell  In- 
formation Systems,  RCA  Computer  Systems,  and  Citicorp. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the  GBCCA,  Shih  has  been 
very  involved  in  local  Chinese  language  schools,  which,  he 
said,  "have  recently  become  both  social  and  political  forums 
for  Chinese  Americans  in  the  area."  Finally,  he  served  as 
principal  of  the  Central  Massachusetts  Chinese  Language 
School  in  1983-84. 
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ROBERT  WONG 


ROBERT  S.  ROYSTER 


Young  Chinese  Professional  Cites  the 
Need  to  Help  the  Youth  of  Chinatown 

As  a  long-time  member  of  the  South  Cove/Chinatown 
YMCA  and  as  a  Chinese  American  who  has  been  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  Boston  Chinatown  community  for  a  good  part 
of  his  youth,  Robert  Wong  thinks  it's  important  that  the 
Chinatown  community  support  and  encourage  its  youth.  He 
cites  the  need  for  a  youth  activities  center  to  bring  together 
young  Chinese  from  Chinatown  and  the  suburbs.  He  also 
hopes  that  someday  the  community  will  be  able  to  set  aside 
scholarship  money  to  sponsor  and  encourage  young  students. 

Wong  added  that  young  Chinese  professionals  in  the 
greater  Boston  area  should  become  more  involved  in  the 
Chinatown  community,  both  for  their  sake  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  community. 

A  young  Chinese  professional  himself,  Wong  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  in  1977 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  Hotel  Administration.  Upon 
graduation,  he  began  managing  Kowloon  Restaurant,  an 
enterprise  that  employs  many  young  Chinese. 

For  the  past  four  years,  Wong  has  been  president  of 
Williams  and  Sons,  a  corporation  that  manages  four  Asian 
restaurants  and  an  import-export  company  that  does  business 
with  both  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  Republic  of 
China.  The  corporation  also  does  promotion  and  advertising 
work. 

Through  his  work  with  Asian  restaurants,  Wong  has  had 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  learn  the  needs  of  recent  Asian 
immigrants  to  the  Boston  area. 


Former  Director,  National 
Association  of  Black  Manufacturers 

Robert  S.  Royster  is  President  of  Enertech  Systems,  Inc., 
an  engineering  company  that  designs  and  implements  energy 
conservation  and  control  technologies  for  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial facilities. 

Prior  to  joining  Enertech  Systems,  Inc.,  Royster  was  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President/Controller  of  Data  Signal  Corporation 
of  Watertown,  MA.  Royster  was  the  founder  and  President 
of  the  Lewis  H.  Latimer  Foundation  of  Cambridge,  MA. 
which  provided  extensive  management  and  technical 
assistance  to  minority  businesses  throughout  the  New 
England  region. 

Royster  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  business  administration 
from  the  University  of  New  Haven.  He  was  a  Fellow  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  where  he  developed  a 
capital  formation  model  for  minority  business  development. 

During  the  period  1966  to  1972  he  worked  for  Action  for 
Boston  Community  Development  as  Director  of  Youth 
Development  and  Director  of  Administration.  In  1972  he 
founded  the  Black  Corporate  Presidents  of  New  England  and 
currently  serves  on  its  Board  of  Directors.  Royster  was  also  a 
Director  and  Treasurer  of  the  National  Association  of  Black 
Manufacturers  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  has  received  several 
awards  from  community  and  national  organizations  for  his 
outstanding  contribution  to  minority  business  development. 

Royster  was  appointed  by  Governors  Sargent  and  Volpe  to 
two  consecutive  terms  as  Commissioner  to  the  Board  of  Real 
Estate  Brokers  and  Salesmen  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 
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RUSSELL  E.  HILL 


HWACHII  LIEN 


Seasoned  Real  Estate  Professional 

Russell  Hill  is  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  R.  E.  Hill  and 
Company,  Inc.,  a  full  service  real  estate  firm  serving  the 
Greater  Boston  Area.  He  is  a  seasoned  real  estate  profes- 
sional with  over  fifteen  years  of  solid  real  estate  experience. 
His  career  ranges  from  a  redevelopment  authority  to  a  multi- 
national computer  firm.  He  has  directed  real  estate  opera- 
tions of  several  major  instituions  in  Boston  and  New  York, 
and  he  has  served  as  a  consultant  to  housing  development  cor- 
porations throughout  the  Eastern  Seaboard.  He  has  served  as 
a  faculty  member  for  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage- 
ment and  New  York  University. 

While  serving  for  six  years  as  Harvard  University's  Direc- 
tor of  Real  Estate,  Hill  directed  one  of  the  largest  real  proper- 
ty asset  management  programs  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
portfolio  exceeding  $1  billion.  During  this  period  he  directed 
the  development  of  the  500  unit  Soldiers  Field  Road  Housing 
Project,  the  site  assembly  program  for  the  Mission  Hill  (Af- 
filiated Hospitals)  power  plant  project,  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Long  Range  Planning  Committee  for  Harvard 
University  and  Radcliffe  College.  Hill  also  directed  the 
management  of  over  2,000  apartment  units  and  office/retail 
space  consisting  of  more  than  500,000  square  feet. 

As  Director  of  Corporate  Services  at  Nixdorf  Computer 
Corporation,  Hill  was  responsible  for  the  leasing  of  facilities 
for  the  sales,  field  engineering,  R&D,  manufacturing  and  ad- 
ministrative functions  in  locations  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Hill  is  a  licensed  real  estate  broker  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  as  well  as  a  Certified  Property  Manager  (CPM). 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Greater  Boston  Real  Estate  Board,  the 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  (IREM)  and  serves  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Metro  North  Private  Industry 
Council.  A  graduate  of  Youngstown(Ohio)  State  University, 
he  was  also  the  recipient  of  the  Bowman-Lingle  Fellowship 
for  graduate  study  in  Urban  Planning  at  George  Williams 
College  in  Chicago. 


Chairman  of  the  Board 

Liberty  Bank  and  Trust  Company 


Hwachii  Lien  is  an  investment  banker  qualifying  as  a 
Registered  Principal  under  the  Uniform  Securities  Act.  Lien 
has  been  with  the  Liberty  Bank  since  1976.  As  chairman  of 
the  board,  he  is  engaged  in  every  aspect  of  commercial  bank- 
ing, including  financial  analysis,  cash  management  strategies 
and  management  advice. 

Lien  holds  a  doctorate  in  Applied  Mechanics  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  has  worked  in  the  high 
technology  industry  where  he  was  honored  in  "American 
Men  and  Women  in  Science."  He  held  a  visiting  professor- 
ship at  Taiwan  University  from  1970  to  1971  and  is  the  former 
director  of  corporate  planning  for  a  large  paper  manufacturer 
in  Taiwan. 

Through  his  connections  in  Asia,  Lien  is  active  in  interna- 
tional trading  as  the  general  manager  of  the  Hopax  Company 
in  Boston.  He  is  also  the  president  of  Financial  Services,  Inc., 
where  he  is  involved  in  stock  brokerage,  financial  planning 
and  other  activities  of  investment  banking. 

Lien  has  provided  assistance  to  minority  businessmen  as 
director  on  the  board  of  the  Chinese  Economic  Development 
Council.  His  community  welfare  activities  have  been  far 
reaching.  Previously,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Commmittee  of  the  Formosan  Club  of  America. 
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HON  (FRANK)  KAM 


Mechanical  Engineer  Acts  as 
Consultant  for  Centre  Daily  News 

Hon  Kam  has  put  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees,  both 
in  Mechanical  Engineering  from  Northeastern  University,  to 
good  use  for  local  engineering  corporations.  For  the  past  six 
years,  he  has  worked  at  Stone  and  Webster  Engineering  Cor- 
poration, and  for  a  decade  prior  to  that,  he  was  an  engineer 
with  Chas.  T.  Main  Engineering  Corporation. 

Kam  enjoys  his  involvement  with  community  projects  as 
well.  For  the  past  year  and  a  half,  he  has  been  a  consultant  for 
Centre  Daily  News,  a  New  York  based  newspaper.  His  wife  is 
the  regional  manager  for  Boston.  The  Centre  Daily  News  acts 
as  an  informal  referral  center  for  recent  immigrants,  who  call 
with  a  myriad  of  questions  about  where  they  can  find  ser- 
vices. As  a  consultant  with  the  newspaper,  Hon  Kam  has  a 
good  idea  about  what  Chinatown's  needs  are.  More  recently, 
he  has  lent  his  engineering  expertise  to  the  Jaymont  Project  in 
Chinatown. 

Kam  thinks  the  parcel  to  parcel  linkage  program  is  impor- 
tant not  only  for  its  socio-economic  benefits,  but  also  because 
it  will  project  a  more  positive  image  of  the  role  of  Chinese  in 
Boston's  business.  It  will  show  the  Chinese  involvement.  "I 
got  invoked  because  I  want  to  do  something  for  the  minority 
communities,"  he  said. 

Chinatown  was  very  important  to  him  when  he  moved  to 
the  United  States  from  Hong  Kong  in  1970,  and  it  remains  a 
special  area  for  him.  "It  has  Chinese  customs  and  spirit,"  he 
said.  "It  is  a  window  to  tell  someone  what  China  is." 


JANE  CENTER  EDMONDS 

President     of     a     Human     Resource 
Management  Consulting  Firm 

Jane  Edmonds  is  president  of  Jane  C.  Edmonds  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  a  Boston-based  human  resource  manage- 
ment consulting  firm.  A  graduate  of  Radcliffe  College  and 
Boston  College  Law  School,  Edmonds  is  an  experienced 
human  resource  management  consultant  with  more  than  10 
years  of  experience  in  the  field.  The  services  she  specializes  in 
include  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action  planning  and 
implementation;  management  development  and  training; 
organizational  development;  executive  search  and  referral; 
and  marketing  and  business  development. 

Prior  to  starting  her  business  in  1981,  Edmonds  was  chair- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimina- 
tion (MCAD),  the  Commonwealth's  civil  rights  law  enforce- 
ment agency.  There  she  was  responsible  for  exercising  the 
judicial,  administrative,  financial,  and  policy-making 
authority  of  the  Agency. 

From  there  Edmonds  went  on  to  serve  as  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Relations  for  the  City  of 
Boston;  a  post  from  which  she  represented  the  City  in  its  deal- 
ings with  Washington,  D.C. 

Edmonds  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Urban  League  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  and  the  United  Way  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  She  is  a  member  of  several  professional  and  civic 
associations.  She  also  served  two  terms  as  an  elected  member 
of  the  Sharon  School  Committee  and  as  its  chairman  during 
1975  and  1976. 

Edmonds  is  the  recipient  of  the  Boston  College  Law  School 
Community  Service  Prize;  and  has  received  awards  of 
recognition  from  the  Radcliffe  College  Alumnae  Association, 
the  American  Arbitration  Association,  the  "9  to  5" 
Organization  for  Women  Office  Workers,  and  The  Associa- 
tion for  Affirmative  Action  Professionals. 
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JERRY  CHIN 


HENRY  H.  SZETO 


Long-time  Board  Member  of  CCBA       President  of  the  Chinese  Freemasons 


When  he  was  13  years  old,  Jerry  Chin  came  to  the  United 
States  by  himself  "with  nothing  but  my  empty  hands  and  $20 
in  American  money."  Because  he  had  a  cousin  here,  Chin  set- 
tled in  Boston.  Through  that  first  New  England  winter  in 
1948  he  lived  in  a  room  with  no  heat.  "I  don't  know  why  I 
didn't  die,"  he  said.  Mornings  and  early  afternoons  he  at- 
tended school  in  Quincy,  then  from  three  to  nine  he  worked  in 
a  restaurant.  From  his  wages  of  $5  a  week  Chin  saved  money 
and  by  the  time  he  was  19  he  opened  his  own  restaurant  in 
Somerville.  The  venture  failed  and  Chin  went  back  to  work- 
ing in  somebody  else's  restaurant  for  another  seven  years  to 
save  money  again. 

He  then  opened  the  China  Dragon  in  Kingston.  He  has 
owned  and  managed  that  restaurant  for  more  than  20  years 
and  is  now  also  co-owner  and  treasurer  of  the  Moon  Villa  at 
23  Edinboro  Street  in  Boston. 

Chin  joined  the  Boston  Development  Collaborative,  Inc. 
because,  "1  want  to  try  to  help  people  like  myself,  minority 
people.  I'm  52  years  old,  I  want  to  help  young  people  or 
whomever  1  can,  poor  people-Black,  Chinese,  White, 
whatever." 

Chin  has  been  a  board  member  of  the  Chinese  Con- 
solidated Benevolent  Association  for  eight  years.  He  is  a 
former  chairman  and  director  of  the  Que  Shing  Chinese 
Opera,  and  he  has  served  on  the  Kwong  Kow  Chinese  School 
committee  for  eight  years. 


Henry  Szeto's  involvement  with  Chinese  associations  in 
Boston  is  long  standing.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  served 
as  the  president  of  the  Chinese  Freemasons  for  the  past  two 
years.  A  primary  function  of  this  organization,  whose 
members  include  both  sexes  and  span  all  ages,  said  Szeto,  is 
"to  assist  youths  and  give  them  guidance  in  the  right  direc- 
tion." Prior  to  holding  this  office  he  was  the  association's 
English  secretary.  From  1984  to  the  present  he  has  been  a 
council  member  of  the  Chinese  Consolidated  Benevolent 
Association  (CCBA).  Finally,  from  1978  to  the  present  he  has 
served  as  English  Secretary  for  the  Fung  Lun  Association,  an 
alliance  of  friends. 

"I  feel  the  most  important  needs  in  Chinatown, "said 
Szeto,  "are  housing  and  security."  He  considers  moderate- 
priced  housing  a  top  priority  and  cited  the  South  End  as  a 
viable  site.  Regarding  security  for  residents  of  the  Chinatow  n 
community,  Szeto  thinks  it  is  necessary  for  merchants  to  band 
together  to  let  it  be  known  that  the  community  won't  tolerate 
any  threats  to  the  wellbeing  of  its  citizens. 

For  the  past  six  years,  Szeto  has  owned  and  managed  the 
Moon  Villa,  a  restaurant  in  Chinatown. 

Szeto  received  his  B.A.  from  Spencer  College  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  in  1963. 
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ROBERT  WANG 


Leading  Mortgage  Banker 


Active  Member  of  CEDC  and  GBCCA 


James  Cofield  is  the  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  Malmart  Mortgage  Company,  Inc. 

Prior  to  joining  Malmart,  Cofield  was  a  consultant  at  Ar- 
thur D.  Little,  Inc.  for  more  than  four  years.  For  three  years 
he  was  a  member  of  Financial  Industries  Section.  His  ex- 
perience includes  the  identification  and  evaluation  of  cor- 
porate strategic  issues,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  financial 
problems  and/or  opportunities.  Prior  to  joining  ADL, 
Cofield  was  on  the  faculty  at  Stanford  University  in  the  Elec- 
trical Engineering  Department. 

Cofield  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  business  administration 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  He  at- 
tended the  School  of  Law,  Howard  University,  where  he  was 
distinguished  as  a  Law  Journal  Invitee,  and  he  received  his 
M.B.A.  degree  from  the  Graduate  School  of  Business,  Stan- 
ford University,  where  he  was  distinguished  as  a  Benkendorf 
Fellow  and  consentrated  in  finance  and  economics. 

Cofield  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Malmart 
Mortgage  Company,  Inc.;  a  director  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Realtors;  a  Director  and  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Chairman  of  the  Audit  Committee  and  Trustee  of 
WGBH  Educational  Foundation;  a  Trustee  of  the  Trustees  of 
Donations  to  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Roxse  Homes,  Inc.,  a  housing  developer. 

Cofield  is  a  past  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association,  he  served  a  five  year  term  as  a  Guber- 
natorial Appointee  to  the  Board  of  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  and  was  honored  as  one  of  the  Ten  Outstan- 
ding Young  Leaders  of  1980  by  the  Boston  Jaycees. 


Although  the  Chinese  community  has  been  "far  apart"  in 
the  past,  said  Robert  Wang,  he  is  excited  about  uniting  this 
minority  through  cultural  and  business  ventures.  Dr.  Wang, 
who  was  born  in  China  and  eduated  in  Taiwan,  completed  his 
graduate  studies  in  the  United  States  and  is  a  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Salem  State  College. 

The  Lynnfield  resident's  involvment  in  the  Chinese  com- 
munity includes  membership  in  the  Chinese  Economic 
Development  Council  (CEDC)  and  Greater  Boston  Chinese 
Cultural  Association  (GBCCA)  as  well  as  involvment  in  the 
Lexington  Chinese  School. 

The  GBCCA  has  made  tremendous  progress,  Wang  said. 
He  explained  that  the  August  Moon  Festival,  an  important 
event  for  the  community,  had  been  traditionally  a  Chinatown 
affair  but  now  involves  suburban  communities.  "There  is 
much  cooperation,"  he  continued,  "as  well  as  some  political 
initiative  and  interest  in  civil  rights." 

Wang  mentioned  that  there  has  been  discrimination  against 
Asians  in  Boston,  but  the  united  front  is  calling  attention  to 
this  situation.  He  thinks  that  Governor  Dukakis  and  Mayor 
Flynn  are  attentive  to  the  Asian  community. 
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BRIAN  HOLLOW  AY 


Pro  Football  Player  Inspired 
by  Robert  Kennedy 


PAUL  S.  JAMES 


President,  Solar  Electrical 
Construction  Company 


Brian  Holloway,  who  plays  offensive  tackle  for  the  New 
England  Patriots,  joined  the  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative because  he  wants  to  show  the  young  beople  of  Rox- 
bury  that  "they  aren't  just  this  helpless  group  being  oppress- 
ed by  white  society,  that  they  can  step  out  of  the  mind  set, 
step  out  of  the  cage  of  Roxbury." 

Active  in  many  social  and  political  causes,  Holloway  is  in- 
spired by  the  message  of  Robert  Kennedy,  "If  we  do  not  dare 
and  if  we  do  not  try,  then  the  next  generation  will  reap  the 
fruits  of  our  indifference — a  world  they  did  not  want,  a  world 
they  did  not  choose,  but  a  world  that  could  have  been  made 
better  if  they  had  cared  a  little  more  for  the  results  of  their 
labor." 

Holloway  graduated  with  a  B.A.  in  economics  from  Stan- 
ford University.  He  was  drafted  by  the  New  England  Patriots 
in  1981  on  the  first  round.  He  is  player  rep  for  the  team  in  the 
National  Football  League  and  vice  president  of  the  NFL 
Players'  Association. 

Education  is  a  strong  interest  for  Holloway.  He  is  one  of 
the  key  speakers  for  the  Boston  School  Volunteers,  giving 
speeches  on  exellence  in  education.  In  1983  he  organized  the 
first  degree  completion  program  for  professional  athletes.  He 
is  course  coordinator  for  Northeastern  University's  Bridge 
Program  for  Degree  Completion  for  Professional  Athletes  at 
the  Center  for  Study  of  Sports  in  Society.  The  center  has 
formed  a  national  consortium  between  professional  sports 
teams  and  universities  throughout  the  country. 


For  the  past  23  years,  Paul  S.  James  has  been  the  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Solar  Electrical  Construction 
Corporation,  which  he  founded  and  for  which  he  is  the  sole 
stockholder.  This  corporation  offers  comprehensive  electrical 
construction  services. 

As  part  of  his  work  there,  James  implements  the  following: 
current  advanced  techniques  of  cost  control;  communications 
and  fiscal  planning  for  construction  project  managers;  intra- 
trade  coordination  planning  and  labor  negotiation; 
estimating  strategies;  safety  programs;  long-range  business 
.planning;  corporation  policy;  and  affirmative  action 
programs. 

From  1948  to  1951,  James  attended  the  Franklin  Technical 
Institute,  where  he  majored  in  electrical  construction  and 
engineering.  In  1985,  he  attended  the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  studied  business 
managment  and  finance  and  trust  funds.  He  is  a  licensed 
master  electrician  and  a  licensed  journeyman  electrician  in  the 
states  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire. 

James  is  a  member  of  numerous  civic  associations,  in- 
cluding the  Sportsmen's  Tennis  Club  of  Boston,  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit organization  that  works  to  facilitate  inner-city  youth 
development;  and  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  He  is  currently  serving  a  two-year 
elected  term  as  governor  of  the  Greater  Boston  Chapter  of  the 
National  Electrical  Contractors'  Association.  He  was  the 
Boston  chapter's  president  for  two  one-year  elected  terms  in 
1984  and  1985,  and  he  has  been  its  director  and  officer  for  the 
past  18  years. 
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WILLIAM  WONG 


ARTHUR  GUTIERREZ 


Community  Conscious  Restauranteur      Full-Service  Development 


After  receiving  his  primary  education  in  Hong  Kong, 
William  Wong  attended  the  New  England  Aircraft  School. 
He  is  a  former  director  of  the  Liberty  Bank  and  present  owner 
of  Kowloon  Restaurant  in  Saugus,  Massachusetts. 

Wong  is  a  founder  and  past  board  member  of  the  Chinese 
Economic  Development  Council,  past  president  of  the  Boston 
chapter  of  the  Wong  Family  Benevolent  Association,  and 
treasurer  of  the  National  Chinese  Merchants  Association  (On 
Leong). 

As  a  restauranteur,  Wong  frequently  has  donated  gifts  of 
food  to  various  organizations.  Kowloon  Restaurant  donated 
food  for  the  young  people's  Christmas  party  at  the  Chinese 
YMCA,  attended  by  more  than  200  people,  and  provided  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner  to  the  Chinatown's  nursing  home. 

Many  other  organizations  have  been  the  recipients  of  the 
generosity  of  this  community  conscious  individual,  including 
the  Children's  Hospital,  the  Chinese  Church  and  other  wor- 
th v  causes. 


This  Cuban-born  developer  received  both  his  bachelor  of 
science  and  master  of  science  degrees  in  civil  engineering  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  before  joining 
Boston's  George  A.  Fuller  Company  as  an  estimator.  Bet- 
ween 1964  and  1971,  he  acted  as  project  manager  and  later  on 
as  vice  president  for  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.  Inc.,  where 
he  handled  projects  up  to  $25,000,000.  He  also  headed  the 
company's  negotiated  work  in  the  firm's  Boston  office  as  well 
as  in  their  Washington,  D.C.  facility. 

From  1971  to  1977  he  was  executive  vice  president,  then 
president  of  Spaulding  &  Slye  Construction  Co. in  Burlington, 
Mass.  He  also  became  executive  vice  president  of  Spaulding  & 
Slye  Corporation,  the  parent  company  of  the  construction 
firm.  As  such  he  directed  the  company's  real  estate  develop- 
ment, construction,  and  property  management  operations. 

Gutierrez  founded  The  Gutierrez  Company  in  1978  and 
serves  as  its  president.  His  company  offers  comprehensive 
services  for  all  types  of  development  projects.  Its  capabilities 
include  a  full  range  of  Real  Estate  Development  Services  in- 
cluding Site  Selection,  Master  Planning,  Project  Manage- 
ment, Design  Coordination,  Construction  Supervision, 
Financing  and  Property  Management. 

To  date,  the  company  has  developed  2.6  million  square  feet 
of  space  with  a  value  of  $250  million.  The  company  manages 
approximately  two  million  square  feet  of  space  and  has  land 
available  to  build  an  additional  seven  million  square  feet  of 
space. 

Arthur  Gutierrez,  with  more  than  20  years  of  experience  in 
development  and  construction,  has  created  a  company  with 
strong  capabilities  to  manage  each  phase  of  the  development 
process. 
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DICK  GREGORY 


Nationally  Regarded  Human  Rights 
Activist 


DONALD  T.  CHEN 


Board  Member  of  CEDC  for 
Ten  Years 


Dick  Gregory's  reputation  as  a  brilliant  comedian  is 
paralleled  only  by  his  dedication  to  serve  the  cause  of  human 
liberation.  As  well  known  for  his  comic  antics  as  for  his 
political  viewpoints,  Gregory  has  played  such  diverse  roles  as 
author,  lecturer,  human-rights  activist,  actor,  philosopher, 
political  analyst  and  leading  expert  on  nutrition  and  diet 
control. 

Gregory  began  his  career  in  1960  when  he  shattered  the  col- 
or barrier  by  becoming  the  first  black  comic  to  work  in  the 
first-line  white  night  clubs.  "When  I  left  St.  Louis,  I  was 
making  S5  a  night.  Now  I  get  S5,000  a  week  for  saying  the 
same  things  out  loud  I  used  to  say  under  my  breath." 

Knowledge  of  his  talent  spread  like  wildfire  and  he  became 
a  regular  on  national  television.  Endearing  himself  in  the 
public  mind  with  his  one-liners  "I  spent  six  months  once  sit- 
ting at  an  Atlanta  lunch  counter  and  when  they  finally  served 
me,  they  didn't  have  what  I  wanted." 

As  the  '60s  progressed.  Gregory  joined  the  budding  civil- 
rights  movement,  spent  many  days  in  jail  for  his  protests  and, 
inspired  by  Gandhi,  began  experimenting  with  prolonged 
fasting  in  protest  of  the  Vietnam  War.  He  became  a  leading 
advocate  for  meatless  eating  and  better  health.  With  world 
hunger  seemingly  on  the  increase,  Gregory  focuses  on  in- 
dividual diet  and  health  as  a  common  ground,  a  practical 
stating  point,  for  healing  and  change. 

He  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Center  for  Nonviolence  and  Social  Change  and  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference.  Additionally,  he 
is  Chairman  and  CEO  of  Dick  Gregory  Health  Enterprises, 
Inc..  a  marketing  company  for  mail  order  nutrition  products 
(including  Dick  Gregory  Slim  Safe  Bahamian  Diet).  Gregory 
resides  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 


Donald  Chen  has  been  active  in  community  affairs  since  he 
came  to  Boston  17  years  ago  from  the  Republic  of  China.  "I 
have  made  money  and  I  want  to  give  something  back.  People 
need  to  help  people,"  Chen  said. 

Chen  has  served  on  the  Board  of  the  Chinese  Economic 
Development  Council  for  10  years  and  is  one  of  its  most 
faithful  and  hardworking  members.  He  has  been  a  teacher  at 
the  Quincy  School,  helping  new  immigrants  with  their  English 
in  the  bilingual  education  program. 

Chen  formerly  owned  a  restaurant  in  the  South  Shore  area. 
He  is  the  father  of  five  daughters,  all  of  whom  graduated 
from  college.  His  oldest  daughter,  Yvonne,  has  two  master 
degrees  and  works  for  Digital  Corporation. 

Chen  came  to  Boston  at  the  urging  of  boyhood  friend  Billy 
Chin,  owner  of  the  China  Pearl  restaurant,  to  help  Chin  in  his 
business  affairs. 
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JEFFREY  L.  HUMBER,  JR. 


Former  Director  of  Department  of 
Finance  and  Revenue  Washington 
D.C. 


Mr.  Humber,  a  Vice  President  in  the  Municipal  Finance 
Department,  joined  Merrill  Lynch  Capital  Markets  in  1984. 
Prior  to  joining  Merrill  Lynch,  Mr.  Humber  worked  for  five 
years  for  the  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
Deputy  City  Administrator  and  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Finance  and  Revenue.  As  Finance  Director,  Mr.  Humber 
was  responsible  for  the  tax  administration,  revenue  estima- 
tion, revenue  collection  and  accounting.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Cash  Management  Team  and  headed  the  ef- 
fort to  move  the  District  into  the  public  markets.  As  Director, 
Mr.  Humber  was  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
a  department  of  six  hundred  people  with  a  budget  of  $18.5 
million  collecting  more  than  $2  billion  in  revenue  annually. 

Since  coming  to  Merrill  Lynch,  Mr.  HumbeT  has  par- 
ticipated in  a  variety  of  general  obligation,  note,  and  revenue 
bond  financings. 

Prior  to  his  government  positions,  Mr.  Humber  worked  at 
the  Piedmont  Virginia  Community  College  as  a  business  in- 
structor, Coopers  and  Lybrand  as  a  tax  specialist,  and  Booz, 
Allen,  and  Hamilton  as  a  consultant. 

Mr.  Humber  holds  a  B.A.  in  Sociology  from  Virginia 
Union  University,  a  M.B.A.  from  Harvard  University,  and  a 
J.D.  from  the  University  of  Virginia. 


EDWARD  N.  LIU 


Executive  Committee  Member  of 
National  Association  of  Chinese 
Americans 


the 


Edward  Liu  enjoys  using  his  business  expertise  for  the  good 
of  Boston's  Chinese  community.  He  has  been  a  board 
member  of  the  Chinese  Economic  Development  Council  for 
four  years,  and  a  executive  committee  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Chinese  Americans  since  1983. 

Since  1970  Liu  has  worked  as  a  business  consultant  for  a 
variety  of  enterprises.  Liu  either  organized  or  played  a  key 
role  in  developing  the  following  companies:  Lotus  Travel  Ser- 
vice Ltd.,  International  Student  Visitor  Service,  Morrison  Ex- 
press Corporation  Ltd.,  Alpha  Group  of  America  Inc., 
Taiwan  Total  Enterprise  Ltd.,  KWL  International  Inc.,  Sallin 
Finance  Corporation,  and  Sally  Ling's  Restaurant.  Several  of 
these  companies  represent  Chinese  interests  on  both  interna- 
tional and  national  bases.  Taiwan  Total  Enterprise,  for  exam- 
ple, is  an  international  construction  firm,  and  KWL  Interna- 
tional is  a  manufacturer  and  supplier  of  sportswear.  Both  are 
based  in  Taipei. 

Liu  earned  his  B.A.  in  Economics  from  National  Taiwan 
University  in  1955.  He  went  on  to  join  the  graduate  faculty  of 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York  from  1957 
to  1959  and  the  graduate  faculty  of  Columbia  University 
from  1959  to  1963. 
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Yen  Kai  Mak  moved  to  the  United  States  more  than  10 
years  ago  and  settled  down  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 
Like  many  of  his  friends,  he  is  known  for  his  enthusiasm  for 
hard  work.  His  diligence  led  him  to  become  an  owner  of  a 
Chinese  restaurant  in  New  Bedford,  called  the  China  Palace 
Restaurant.  Under  Mak's  influence,  the  restaurant  maintains 
excellent  relations  with  the  local  community. 

Mak  is  also  a  chairman  of  Mak's  Enterprises,  a  company 
based  in  New  York  City. 

Mak  was  eager  to  become  involved  in  the  development  of 
the  Kingston-Bedford  project  because  of  its  potential  con- 
tribution to  low-income  housing  and  other  community  ser- 
vices in  the  Chinatown  neighborhood.  He  is  willing  to  work 
hard  to  promote  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  Boston's 
Chinatown  residents.  From  his  own  experience,  he  feels  he 
understands  what  the  community  needs  and  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  improve  the  daily  life  of  Chinatown  residents. 


MINH  TU 

President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Chinese  from  Indochina 

Since  Minh  Tu's  immigration  to  the  United  States  from 
Vietnam  in  1980,  he  has  worked  hard  to  facilitate  the  im- 
migration of  other  Indochinese.  As  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Chinese  from  Indochina,  he 
has  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  hardships  that  new  im- 
migrants to  Boston  must  face.  The  Association,  which  has  a 
membership  of  more  than  1,000  Chinese,  acts  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  Indochinese.  It  helps  them  get  acclimated  by  of- 
fering advice  about  housing  and  employment  and  giving 
referrals  for  sources  of  aid. 

Tu  owns  Quangloi  Jewelry  Company,  one  of  14 
Indochinese-owned  establishments  in  Chinatown.  He  manag- 
ed the  jewelry  store  from  1982  to  1983,  then  he  managed 
Saigon  Market,  also  Indochinese  owned,  for  a  year  after  that. 
He  currently  manages  Tu's  Realty  Trust  Company. 

After  completing  his  high  school  education  in  Saigon  in 
1962,  Tu  worked  in  the  service.  Because  of  this  work,  he  knew 
English  before  immigrating  to  the  United  States. 


CHUCK  D.  FONG 


Past  President  of  the  Soo  Yuen 
Association 

Chuck  Fong  has  many  business  and  community  interests. 
He  is  the  owner,  president  and  treasurer  of  three  Chinese 
restaurants.  The  Golden  Eagle  Inn  and  the  Dragon  Light 
Restaurant  are  both  located  in  Hyannis,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  China  Inn  Restaurant  serves  the  South  Yarmouth 
community. 

The  father  of  six  children,  Fong  himself  was  born  in  China. 
He  now  resides  with  his  family  in  West  Yarmouth  and  he  has 
many  property  holdings  on  Cape  Cod.  Though  he  lives  out- 
side of  Boston,  like  many  Chinese  area  residents,  Fong's  com- 
munity involvement  brings  him  to  Chinatown  frequently. 

Fong  is  most  active  in  his  family  association.  He  was  a 
founder  and  the  first  president  of  the  Soo  Yuen  Association, 
a  family  association  that  brings  together  several  families  in 
Boston's  Chinatown.  The  association  works  to  orient 
newcomers  to  Chinatown  by  helping  them  get  settled  and  ac- 
climated to  American  ways.  It  acts  as  a  badly  needed  cushion 
for  new  immigrants. 

The  Soo  Yuen  Association  boasts  at  least  10,000  members 
on  the  East  Coast  and  20,000  members  on  the  West  Coast. 

Known  for  his  easy-going  manner  and  his  willingness  to 
help  neighborhood  residents,  Fong  is  a  popular  figure  in 
Chinatown. 
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The  principals  of  the  Boston 
Development  Collaborative  Limited 
Partnership  and  its  affiliated  CDCs 
have  extensive  development  experience 
among  them. 

Russell  E.  Hill  is  the  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  R.E.  Hill  &  Company,  Inc., 
a  full  service  real  estate  organization. 
The  company  provides  commercial  and 
industrial  brokerage,  property 
management  and  lease  administration 
services  to  both  large  and  small  com- 
panies throughout  the  greater  Boston 
area. 

James  E.  Cofield,  Jr.,  is  the  Presi- 
dent, Chief  Executive  Officer  and 
Treasurer  of  Malmart  Mortgage  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  a  general  mortgage  loan 
company. 

Juan  M.  Cofield  is  the  president  of 
the  Boston  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  a 
real  estate  development  company 
which  has  several  sizable  projects 
under  way. 

Arthur  Gutierrez  established  The 
Gutierrez  Company  in  1978  to  provide 
a  full  range  of  real  estate  development 
services.  Its  many  clients  for  single- 
tenant  structures  have  included 
Honeywell,  New  England  Telephone, 
Nippon  Electric,  and  Automatix.  It  has 
built  office  parks  for  Digital  Equip- 
ment  Corporation,  Wang 
Laboratories,  Miller  Brewing  Com- 
pany, Mobil  Oil  Company,  Fairchild 
Camera,  and  a  number  of  insurance 
companies. 

Vernon  Patterson's  13  years  with 
The  Architects  Collaborative,  Inc.  in- 
cludes work  as  the  resident  architect 
for  the  construction  and  management 


of  the  Westin  Hotel  at  Copley  Place; 
the  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston  Head- 
quarters; and  the  Lahey  Clinic  Medical 
Center  in  Burlington.  Through  his  own 
company,  Vernon  Patterson  Enter- 
prises, Inc.,  he  is  currently  designing 
the  Black  Cultural  Arts  Center  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  and  he  is 
rehabilitating  Union  Station  in 
Washington,  D.C.  For  the  latter,  he  is 
working  closely  with  community  action 
groups. 

Paul  S.  James  is  the  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Solar  Elec- 
trical Construction  Corporation, 
which  he  founded  and  for  which  he  is 
the  sole  stockholder.  This  corporation 
offers  comprehensive  electrical  con- 
struction services. 

Robert  S.  Royster  is  president  of 
Enertech  Systems,  Inc.,  an  engineering 
company  that  designs  and  implements 
energy  conservation  and  control 
technologies  for  commerical  and  in- 
dustrial facilities. 

Other  real  estate  development 
related  professionals  in  the  Col- 
laborative include  Edward  T.  T. 
Chiang,  a  civil  engineer  and  the  presi- 
dent and  technical  manager  of  H20 
Engineering  Consulting  Associates, 
Inc.  Joseph  Chou  is  an  electrical 
engineer,  and  Hon  Kam  is  a 
mechanical  engineer.  Raymond  Shih 
has  worked  for  the  Transportation 
Systems  Center  at  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation  for  the  past  dozen 
years. 

Finacial  experts  include  Jeffrey  L. 
Humber,  Jr.,  a  vice  president  of  Mer- 
rill  Lynch,   Pierce,   Fenner  &  Smith, 


Inc.,  for  which  he  has  participated  in  a 
variety  of  general  obligation,  note,  and 
revenue  bond  financings. 

Hwachii  Lien  is  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Liberty  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany, which  is  engaged  in  every  aspect 
of  commercial  banking,  including 
financial  analysis,  cash  management 
strategies  and  management  advice. 

Additionally,  the  CDCs  that  will 
become  affiliated  with  the  Col- 
laborative have  extensive  real  estate 
development  experience  between  them. 

The  Chinese  Economic  Development 
Council's  experience  includes  Oxford 
Place,  the  China  Trade  Center,  and  the 
New  Economic  Development  Center  of 
Chinatown.  Oxford  Place  represents 
39  units  of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing,  and  the  New  Economic 
Development  Center,  which  is  being 
rehabilitated,  will  include  35  units  of 
low  and  moderate  income  housing. 

Among  the  Greater  Roxbury 
Development  Corporation's  many  real 
estate  projects  have  been  Family 
Foodland,  Inc.,  the  Robert  L.  Fortes 
House,  Franklin  Park  Developments, 
and  the  GRDC  Professional  Building. 

Roxbury  Action  Program  has  145 
units  of  family  housing  to  its  credit. 
Under  development  are  more  than  40 
units  of  scattered  site  manufactured 
homes  and  a  23-unit  cooperative  rehab 
project. 

The  development  achievements  and 
capabilities  of  individual  members  of 
the  Boston  Development  Collaborative 
are  presented  in  more  detail  in  the 
following  pages. 


James  E.  Cofield,  Jr. 

President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 


Malmart  Mortgage  Company,  Inc. 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  on 
September  28,  1971  as  a  general  mor- 
tgage loan  company.  Malmart  Mor- 
tgage Company,  Inc.  has  qualified  and 
obtained  charters,  as  a  foreign  cor- 
poration, to  conduct  residential  mor- 
tgage banking  activities  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and 
Connecticut. 

For  commercial  projects,  Malmart 
has  an  active  marketing  program  and 
seeks  to  finance  developments  in  all  of 
the  New  England  states.  These 
developments  include  condominium 
and  coooperative  developments.  And 
while     its     marketing     program     is 


somewhat  restricted  to  New  England, 
Malmart  is  happy  to  entertain  a  pro- 
posal on  a  commercial  project 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.  possessions  where  the  size  of  the 
project  justifies  the  cost 
considerations. 

Malmart  was  approved  as  an 
"FHA"  Mortgage  August  28,  1972. 
On  November  21,  1971,  Malmart  was 
approved  by  the  "VA"  as  a  non- 
supervised  lender  with  authority  to 
submit  applications  for  guaranty  pro- 
grams. Approvals  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  the 
Veterans  Administration  allow  the 
company  to  originate  mortgages  on 
which  the  principal  balance  will  be  in- 


sured by  these  two  agencies. 

Malmart  is  a  mortgage  loan  cor- 
respondent for  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Company.  This  relationship  has  enabl- 
ed the  Company  to  respond  quickly 
and  effectively  to  major  commercial 
project  proposals,  whether  existing 
projects  or  new  construction.  The  rela- 
tionship has  also  increased  Malmart's 
ability  to  structure  mortgage  finance 
programs  to  the  specific  needs  of  the 
borrower,  whether  a  combination  of 
equity  and  debt,  straight  debt,  or  in- 
dustrial revenue  bond  financing.  Aetna 
Life  and  Casualty,  the  parent  of  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Company,  is  the  na- 
tion's largest  diversified  financial  com- 
pany and  invested  more  that  $4  million 
in  real  estate  projects  in  1986. 

On  September  10,  1973,  Malmart 
was  approved  as  a  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association/Government 
National  Mortgage  Assocition 
(FNMA/GNMA)  Seller/Servicer  of- 
FHA,  VA,  and  Conventional  mor- 
tgages. In  addition,  Malmart  has  level 
II  FNMA  underwriting  approval. 
Level  II  approval  allows  Malmart  to 
originate  and  sell  to  FNMA  all  types  of 
real  estate  loans,  whether  proposed, 
under  construction,  or  existing;  in- 
cluding subdivisions,  condominiums, 
PUDs,  apartment  buildings,  office 
buildings,  and  commerical  and  in- 
dustrial properties,  both  speculative 
and  nonspeculative. 

Malmart  was  approved  as  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
(FHLMC)  Seller/Servicer  on  August 
17,  1983.  Additionally,  Malmart  has 
been  granted  "Preferred  Sellers" 
status  bv  FHLMC. 
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MALMART  MORTGAGE  COMPANY,  INC. 

MORTGAGE  BANKERS       HEARTHSTONE  PLAZA  •  111  WASHINGTON  STREET  •  BROOKLINE.  MASS  02146  •  Tel.  (617)  738-4646 
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Arthur  J.  Gutierrez 

President,  The  Gutierrez  Company 


Arthur  J.  Gutierrez,  president  of 
The  Gutierrez  Company,  has  had  more 
than  20  years  of  experience  in  develop- 
ment and  construction. 

The  Gutierrez  Company  was 
established  in  January  1978  to  provide 
a  full  range  of  real  estate  development 
services,  including  site  selection, 
master  planning,  project  management, 
design  coordination,  construction 
supervision,  financing,  and  property 
management. 

Through  its  wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiary, Gutierrez  Construction  Co., 
Inc.,  The  Gutierrez  Company  also 
provides  complete  general  contracting, 
construction  consulting  and  construc- 
tion management  services. 

As  specialists  in  the  development  of 
commercial  real  estate,  Gutierrez  has 
compiled  a  strong  record  of  successful 
projects  and  is  one  of  the  few  com- 
panies in  New  England  that  performs 
|  all  development  and  construction  ser- 
vices on  an  in-house  basis. 

The  extensive  real  estate  experience 
of  the  Gutierrez  development  team 
coupled  with  the  personal  attention 
that  principals  and  officers  devote  to 
each  development  enable  projects  to 
move  forward  quickly  and  effectively. 

Company  Services 

The  strongest  characteristics  of 
Gutierrez  are  its  in-depth  capabilities 
within  each  phase  of  the  development 
process.  Whether  the  company  is  joint- 
venturing  a  single  building  with  a  land 
owner  or  tenant,  or  is  developing  an 
office  park  for  its  own  account,  all  of 
the  vital  services  needed  for  each 
development  are  provided  in-house, 
including: 

Full-Service  Development 

Gutierrez  possesses  the  necessary 
skills  for  performing  site  analysis  and 
selection,  for  negotiating  with  land 
owners,  and  for  dealing  with  municipal 
and  state  regulatory  agencies.  All  of 
the  personal  contact  and  processing  re- 
|  quired  are  provided  smoothly  and  pro- 
"  fessionally:  from  financial  analysis, 
design,  engineering,  construction  com- 
pletion, and  leasing. 


Construction 

Gutierrez  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  The 
Gutierrez  Company,  builds  all  of  the 
projects.  In  addition,  it  undertakes 
outside  contracts  on  a  selective  basis. 
The  extensive  construction  experience 
of  the  principals  and  senior  personnel 
enables  the  company  to  handle  the  full 
spectrum  of  construction  work,  from 
simple  warehouses  to  complex 
laboratory  facilities  and  high-rise  of- 
fice buildings  as  well  as  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  historic  structures. 

Financing 

The  company  arranges  all  of  the 
financing  for  each  transaction  and  has 
the  capacity  to  place  either  debt  or 
equity. 

Property  Management 

The  Gutierrez  management  division 
is  a  professionally  staffed  management 
company  offering  a  complete  range  of 
management  services  with  particular 
emphasis  on  financial  monitoring. 

Single-Tenant  Stuctures 

The  company  controls  a  large 
number  of  sites  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area  and  southern  New  Hampshire. 
Much  of  its  work  is  for  individual 
clients  who  wish  to  have  buildings  built 
or  customized  to  their  own  specifica- 
tions. Properties  developed  in  this 
fashion  have  been  done  for  clients  such 
as  Honeywell,  New  England 
Telephone,  Nippon  Electric,  and 
Automatix. 

In  certain  situations  the  client  may 
already  have  a  parcel  of  land  under 
control  along  with  all  the  required 
municipal  and  state  approvals.  In  these 
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instances  Gutierrez  is  retained  to  work 
closely  with  top  management  to  design 
and  then  build  a  structure  which  will 
accommodate  the  client's  individual 
needs.  Such  "design  build"  structures 
have  been  developed  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  including  offices,  research 
and  development,  manufacturing, 
warehousing,  and  distribution. 

Multi-Tenant  Buildings  and  Office 
Parks 

Through  careful  financial  analysis, 
thoughtful  land  planning,  attractive 
and  efficient  design,  and  cost  effective 
construction,  The  Gutierrez  Com- 
panies have  successfully  completed  of- 
fice parks  and  buildings  throughout 
the  Greater  Boston  area  and  New 
Hampshire. 

Here,  Gutierrez  takes  full  respon- 
sibility for  all  aspects  of  the  develop- 
ment process  including  supervising  the 
leasing  of  the  individual  properties  and 
providing  the  management  services  for 
each  building.  The  resulting  properties 
have  been  attractive,  efficient  office 
buildings  completed  and  fully  leased 
expeditiously. 

Among  the  tenants  in  the  company's 
office  parks  are  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation,  Wang  Laboratories, 
Miller  Brewing  Company,  Mobil  Oil 
Company,  Fairchild  Camera  and  a 
number  of  insurance  companies  in- 
cluding Travelers,  New  York  Life, 
Commercial  Union,  INA,  and  Mutual 
of  Omaha. 
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Russell  E.  Hill,  CPM 


Russell  E.  Hill,  a  principal  of  Rox- 
burv  Development  Associates,  is  the 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  R.E.  Hill  & 
Company,  Inc.  R.E.  Hill  is  a  full  ser- 
vice real  estate  organization  providing 
commercial  and  industrial  brokerage, 
property  managment  and  lease  ad- 
ministration services  to  both  large  and 
small  companies  throughout  the 
Greater  Boston  area. 

R.E.  Hill  represents  a  single  source 
for  corporate  real  estate  services. 
Through  its  demonstrated  perfor- 
mance and  commitment  to  excellence, 
the  firm  has  established  a  reputation  as 
one  of  New  England's  finest  real  estate 
companies. 

Commercial  Brokerage 

As  exclusive  leasing  agents,  the  ex- 
perienced brokerage  team  of  R.E.  Hill 
has  attained  considerable  achievements 
in  assisting  owners  and  developers  of 
office  buildings.  R.E.  Hill  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  exclusive  leasing  agents  by 
major  corporations  and  developers  as 
well  as  small  businesses. 

The  firm  also  enjoys  a  high  record  of 
success  in  representing  tenants  in  their 
search  for  first-class  office  space.  The 
brokerage  staff's  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  real  estate  market  has 
served  to  provide  clients  with  useful 
and  economical  solutions  to  their  real 
estate  requirements. 
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Industrial  Brokerage 

R.E.  Hill's  industrial  brokerage  staff 
provides  services  which  involve  the 
lease,  purchase  or  sale  of  an  industrial 
property  such  as  warehouse  or 
manufacturing  facilities. 

Factors  such  as  highway  networks, 
utilites,  stud  height,  floor  load  capacity 
and  environmental  quality  are  among 
the  many  important  considerations  in 
evaluating  potential  sites  or  buildings 
for  clients. 

In  light  of  the  complex  factors 
associated  with  the  search  for  in- 
dustrial property,  the  techical  expertise 
of  an  experienced  brokerage  team  is 
essential. 

Property  Management 

Successful  property  management  re- 
quires efficient  building  operations  as 
well  as  up-to-date  financial  reporting 
systems.  Under  the  direction  of  a  Cer- 
tified Property  Manager  (CPM),  R.E. 
Hill's  property  management  division 
carefully  reviews  key  elements  such  as 
energy  management,  maintenance, 
security,  staffing  and  vendor  selection. 
Clients  are  provided  with  monthly 
operating  reports  which  detail  the 
financial  position  of  their  properties. 

The  goal  of  R.E.  Hill  is  to  assist 
client  property  owners  to  realize  the 
fullest  potential  of  their  investments. 


Lease  Administration 

Multi-site  data  management  is  an 
important  but  often  challenging  and 
time  consuming  administrative  task. 
R.E.  Hill's  innovative  management  in- 
formation system  has  been  designed 
specifically  as  a  tool  for  the  corporate 
real  estate  manager. 

The  computerized  service  offered  by 
R.E.  Hill  provides  regular  reports 
which  outline  valuable  information 
pertaining  to  leased  or  owned  proper- 
ties. Reports  include  location,  annual 
rents,  square  footage,  utilities,  taxes 
and  escalations.  Also  provided  are 
time-sensitive  action  reports  with  in- 
formation on  lease  termination  dates, 
or  renewal/cancellation  options. 
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Juan  M.  Cofiekl 

President,  Chief  Executive  Officer 


Boston  Realty  Associates,  Inc.  is  a 
real  estate  development  company  and 
an  affiliate  of  Malmart  Mortgage 
Company,  Inc. 

It  was  formed  about  three  years  ago  to 
utilize  the  real  estate  finance  experience 
of  Malmart  in  developing  real  estate. 
Juan  M.  Cofield  is  the  principal  of 
Boston  Realty. 

After  success  fully  competing  in  a 
selective  designation  process,  Boston 
Realty  was  chosen  as  the  developer  of 
the  former  Haverhill  Municipal  (Hale) 
Hospital  by  the  City  of  Haverhill.  The 
first  phase  of  that  development,  But- 
tonwood  Estates,  has  been  completed, 
which. is  the  historic  rehabilitation  of 

'  two  of  the  buildings  into  the  market 
rate  apartments.  The  second  phase, 
Buttonwood  Villiage,  is  planned  as 
congregate  housing  for  the  elderly.  The 
firm  has  a  subsidy  commitment  under 
the  SHARP  grogram  and  a  mortgage 
commitment  from  MHFA.  Construc- 
tion should  begin  in  the  next  few  mon- 
ths. The  total  development  cost  of  both 
phases  is  approximatly  $12  million. 

Boston  Realty  has  acquired  three 
separate  waterfront  properties  in  the 
Lake  Sunapee  Area  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, totaling  about  450  acres.  Soo 
Nipi  Woods,  the  first  of  the  three 
developments,  is  scheduled  to  begin 
construction  in  the  summer  of  this 
year.  It  is  a  planned  unit  development 
of  luxury  homes  fronting  on  Lake 
Sunapee  to  the  North  and  Ml.  Sunapee 
State  Park  to  the  South.  The  total 
development  cost  is  projected  to  be  $30 
million.  The  other  two  properties  are 
sequenced  for  development  after  Soo 
Nipi  Woods. 

This  firm  is  also  in  the  initial  plann- 
ing stages  of  a  condominium  develop- 

|  ment  in  Shrewsbury,  MA  totaling  ap- 

"  proximatly  $15  million. 


Boston  Realty 
Associates,  Inc. 
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Vernon  Patterson: 
Resident  Architect 
for  Westin  Hotel 


Copley  Place 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
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TAC  is  master  plan  architect  for  a  3.5  million 
square-foot  mixed-use  development  in  Boston's 
Copley  Square.  Occupying  a  9.5-acre  air  rights 
parcel  over  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  the 
development  includes  two  major  hotels,  four 
office  buildings,  a  shopping  center  with  restau- 
rants and  a  15-cinema  complex,  100  units  of 
housing,  and  parking  for  1400  cars. 

A  spacious  skylighted  and  landscaped  retail  gal- 
lery links  all  of  the  building  elements  and  con- 
nects to  parking,  commuter,  and  intra-city 
rail  transportation.  A  100,000-square  foot 
Neiman-Marcus  store  plus  260,000  square  feet 
of  specialty  shops  create  a  strong  retail  focus 
which  will  add  to  the  activity  and  visual  excite- 
ment of  the  complex. 

TAC  is  planner  for  the  1000-room  Marriott  Hotel 
and  design  architect  for  the  800-room  Westin 
Hotel  as  well  as  the  central  gallery  of  the  com- 
plex, including  all  retail  and  office  facilities.  TAC 
is  also  interior  designer,  landscape  architect,  and 
graphic  designer  for  the  major  public  spaces  of 
Copley  Place. 


Client 


Urban  Investment  and 
Development  Company 


Protect: 

Mixed -use  Complex 

Location: 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Cost: 

S450.000.000 

Completion: 

1983 

The  Architects  Collaborative  Inc. 


Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Vernon  Patterson: 
Resident  Architect 


The  Shawmut  Bank's  new  headquarters  building 
occupies  a  full  city  block  in  the  heart  of  Boston's 
financial  district.  The  site  is  in  the  oldest  part  of 
the  city  where  the  streets  are  winding  and  the 
sites  irregular.  TAC  aligned  the  building's  peri- 
meter with  existing  streets  and  provided  street- 
level  pedestrian  space  by  designing  deep  under- 
cuts in  the  building's  mass. 

The  base  portion  of  the  building  is  nearly 
50,000  square  feet  and  contains  the  large  work 
areas  required  by  the  organization.  Banking  and 
trust  departments  are  on  the  two  levels  above, 
with  a  cafeteria  on  the  uppermost  floor.  The 
first  tower  floor  is  occupied  by  bank  executives, 
with  the  rest  of  the  floors  primarily  for  tenant 
occupancy.  The  topmost  floor  of  the  tower 
houses  the  downtown  Harvard  Club. 

The  building  has  a  gross  area  of  1,286,000 
square  feet  and  also  includes  a  250-car  under- 
ground garage,  computer  facility,  vaults,  exten- 
sive life-safety  systems,  and  landscaped  roof 
garden.  TAC  was  responsible  for  all  aspects  of 
design  including  office  planning  and  interior 
design. 


Client: 

Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 

Project: 

Headquarters  Building 

Location: 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Cost: 

$58,000,000 

Completion: 

1975 

The    Architects     Collaborative     Inc. 


SOLAR    FACTS 
The   Corporation: 


Type  of  Work: 


Facility: 


Staff: 


Field  Employees: 


Bonding: 


Prequalification 
Ratings: 


Insurance: 
Member: 


Since  our  1964  inception,  Solar  Electrical  Const.  Corp.  has 
become  a  leader  in  the  field  of  electrical  construction 
earning  a  reputation  and  track  record  for  timely  and  cost 
effective  performances  regardless  of  project  scope. 

Our  experience  and  professionalism  has  covered  a  full  range 
of  projects  allowing  us  to  make  significant  contributions  to 
the  electrical  industry  as  well  as  the  community.   While 
working  with  several  of  the  nation's  major  corporations,  we 
have  always  completed  our  projects  on  time,  with  our  own 
forces,  and  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  owner. 

Comprehensive  electrical  contracting  work  including  commercial, 
industrial,  institutions,  energy  control  and  conservation, 
communication  systems,  consulting  and  designing. 

The  offices  are  located  at  50  Sprague  Street,  Boston,  and 
consists  of  a  21,000  sq.  ft.  building  situated  on  a  land  area 
of  40,000  sq.  ft. 

President/C.E.O.  -  Paul  S.  James 

Vice  President/Construction  Manager  -  Howard  F.  Lehr 

Asst.  Treasurer/Controller  -  Paula  S.  James 

Chief  Estimator/Project  Manager  -  D.G.  "Kelly"  McLean 

Corporate  Clerk/Office  Manager  •  Full  Charged  Bookkeeper  • 
Bookkeepers  •  Clerks  •  Project  Mgr. /Professional  Engineer  • 
Project  Engineer/Estimator  •  Superintendent/Safety  Engineer  • 
Material  and  Equipment  Expeditor  •  Purchasing  Agent  • 
Warehousemen 

All  electricians  are  I.B.E.W.  members.   At  all  times  20-30% 
of  our  field  personnel  are  minority  workers. 

Commercial  capacity  -  whatever  is  required. 
$10,000,000.  maximum  single  project. 


•  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority 

•  Executive  Office  of  Transportation  and 
Construction,  Department  of  Public  Works 

•  Division  of  Capital  Planning  and  Operations, 
Executive  Office  of  Administration  and  Finance 

•  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Metropolitan 
District  Commission 

All  insurances  as  required. 


$14,400,000.00 
$15,000,000.00 
$11,815,000.00 
$12,400,000.00 
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•  National  Electrical  Contractor's  Assoc.  (N.E.C.A.)  since  1964 

•  Associated  Subcontractors  of  Massachusetts,  Inc. 

•  Electric  Institute,  Inc. 

•  International  Foundation  of  Employee  Benefit  Plans,  Inc. 

•  Massachusetts  Building  Congress,  Inc. 

50  Sprague  Street     P.O   Box  99     Boston.  MA  02136-0001 
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Solar 

Electrical  on 

$5.1m  University  Hosp. 

Electrical  contractors  for  21  years 


BOSTON  -  Solar  Electrical 
Construction  Corp.,  a  family 
owned  business,  has  been  in 
operation  for  21  years  performing 
comprehensive  electrical 
contracting  work  and  is  pre- 
qualified  to  perform  single 
projects  ranging  up  to  $15  million 
for  the  Mass.  Bay  Transp. 
Authority,  Mass.  Div.  of  Capital 
Planning  &  Operatons.  the  state 
Dept.  of  Public  Works  and  the 
Metropolitan  District  commission. 
The  firm  is  also  certified  by  the 
State  Office  of  Minority  Business 
Assistance. 

President  Paul  James,  who  is 
serving  his  second  term  as 
president  of  the  Boston  Chapter. 
National  Electrical  Contractors 
Assn.  said  "Solar  Electrical  has 
earned  a  bonding  capacity  to 
match  the  size  of  any  job  it 
performs.  This  capacity  is  in  the 
eight  figure  category,  which  is 
very  substantial  for  a  subcontrac- 
tor." 

Solar  Electrical  owns  and 
occupies  its  facility  at  50  Sprague 
st.  in  the  Hyde  Park  section  of 
Boston.  The  building  has  been 
remodeled  and  modernized  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  building 
employee  morale.  "The  space  has 
been  planned  to  minimize  the 
efforts  of  traffic  and  information 
flow  patterns  thereby  increasing 
productivity"  Mr.  James  said. 

A  5,000  sq.  ft.  stockroom  is 
supplied  with  the  most  commonly 
used  inventory  items  provided  to 
the  firm's  field  used  to  store  heavy 


equipment  and  materials  required 
for  specific  projects  when  it 
becomes  cost  effective  to  ship  to  the 
site  here  rather  than  the  job 
location. 

The  day  to  day  operations  are 
conducted  by  highly  skilled 
personnel  combined  with  the 
availability  of  the  latest  in  office 
automation  equipment.  "Solar  has 
joined  the  leaders  in  the 
construction  industry  by 
automating  our  job  production 
cost  controls.  We  also  help  to  make 
up  5%  of  the  contractors 
nationwide  who  have  completely 
computerized  their  estimating 
functions.  This  allowed  our 
estimating  department  to  bid  an 
average  daily  volume  of  $500,000 
this  year,  of  which  our  new  sales 
averaged  $40,000  per  day." 

Such  growth  has  provided  Solar 
the  opportunity  to  become  a 
competitive  force  in  the  electrical 
industry  and  a  name  to  be  seen 
around  Boston  more  frequently 
with  contracts  on  projects  under 
construction,  such  as: 

University  Hospital,  $5.1 
million;  Roxbury  Community 
College.  $3.2  million;  the  MBTA 
Park  Street  Station,  $1  million;  the 
Harvard/Radcliffe  Dorms, 
$400,000;  as  well  as  projects  at 
Somerville  High  School,  $1.7 
million;  and  the  EDL  addition  to 
the  Raytheon  in  Sudbury.  $1.6 
million. 

Paul  has  been  a  director  and 
officer  in  the  NECA  for  the  past  l(-> 
years.  The  Boston  Chapter  is  made 


up  of  79  local,  national  and 
international  electrical  contract- 
ing firms  and  is  the  agent  for  all 
such  firms  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area  who  are  signatories  to  the 
Joint  collective  Bargaining 
Agreement  between  the  IBEW 
and  NECA. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Associated  Subcontractors  of 
Mass..  The  Electric  Institute  and 
the  International  Foundation  of 
Employee  Benefit  Plans. 

Paul  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Mass.  Apprenticeship  Council, 
representing  management  for  the 
building  trades  since  1975. 

Other  key  personnel  at  Solar 
Electrical  are  Howard  Lehr,  vice 
president,  Operations;  Paula 
James,  assistant  treasurer  and 
controller;  D.G.  'Kelly'  McLean, 
chief  estimator;  Thomas 
Somervill  Jr.,  P.E..  Bud  Peznola. 
Bob  Foley,  Bud  Coppola  project 
managers;  and  Emmanual  Kuti, 
electrical  engineer. 

Other  jobs  completed  during  the 
past  few  years  include  Nieman 
Marcus.  Copley  and  Marriott 
garages  at  Copley  Place.  $3.8 
million;  Porter  Sq.  Station. 
MBTA,  Cambridge,  $2  million: 
Davis  Sq.  Station,  MBTA,  $1.2 
million;  Worcester  Centrum  $1.5 
million;  V.A.  Hospital.  Jamaica 
Plain.  $459,580;  Harvard  Univ. 
Medical  College.  $1  million;  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  Boston.  $6.1  million: 
and  Fidelis  Way  Housing  turnkey 
project,  $2  million. 
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The  China  Trade  Center 


The  China  Trade  Center,  which  an- 
chors the  corner  of  Boylston  and 
Washington  Streets  on  the  edge  of 
Boston's  Chinatown  neighborhood,  is 
a  handsome  example  of  19th-century 
commercial  architecture.  The  seven- 
story  structure,  with  carved  limestone 
walls,  columns  and  lintels,  had  suf- 
fered years  of  neglect  as  home  to  a 
variety  of  enterprises  in  the  city's 
"adult  entertainment"  district. 

In  1984,  the  building  was  rescued 
from  further  deterioration  or  demoli- 
tion by  the  Chinese  Economic 
Development  Corporation,  which  saw 


transformation  of  the  site  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  positive  community 
statement.  Working  with  The  Bay 
Group,  CEDC  created  plans  for  the 
Boylston  Building  to  house  the  China 
Trade  Center,  which  features  a  three- 
story  retail  arcade,  four  floors  of  office 
space,  and  a  seven-story  atrium  that 
serves  as  a  focal  place  for  the  Center's 
commercial  activities.  The  Center's 
theme  is  Asian,  and  it  has  Chinese, 
Vietnamese,  Japanese,  and  other 
ethnic  retailers. 

CEDC  and  The  Bay  Group  designed 
the  China  Trade  Center   to   provide 


local  entrepreneurs  with  an  environ- 
ment that  conveys  the  quality  and 
sophistication  of  modern  Asia.  Its 
opening  commemorated  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  American-Chinese  trade 
relations,  and  the  Center  serves  as  a 
continuing  reminder  of  the  importance 
of  Asian-American  relations. 

The  China  Trade  Center  also 
represents  a  significant  advancement  in 
Boston's  attempt  to  revitalize  the  in- 
tersection of  its  retail,  theatre  and 
Chinatown  districts.  It  has  provided 
the  area  with  high-quality  commercial 
and  rental  space.  The  expansion  of 
existing  businesses  and  the  establish- 
ment of  new  businesses  have  both 
created  new  jobs  for  Chinatown 
residents  and  raised  their  standard  of 
living.  Finally,  the  renovation  of  the 
building  has  inspired  the  redevelop- 
ment of  other  deteriorating  and  under- 
utilized buildings  in  the  area  to  higher 
quality  use,  and  prevented  the  expan- 
sion of  detrimental  development 
activity. 

The  S12  million  rehabilitation  pro- 
ject was  funded  by  a  combination  of 
public  and  private  investors,  including 
a  $4.8  million  bond  purchased  by  the 
Chemical  Bank,  and  a  loan  guaranteed 
by  the  Neighborhood  Development 
Action  Grant. 

Governmental  Financing:  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority,  Boston  In- 
dustrial Development  Financing 
Authority,  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment and  Employment  Agency. 
Private  Financing:  Chemical  Bank, 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston, 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston,  NeWorld 
Bank,  The  Provident  Institution  for 
Savings,  Boston  Financial  Technology 
Group. 
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The  New  Economic 
Development  Center 

of  Chinatown 


Located  at  the  corner  of  Beach 
Street  and  Harrison  Avenue,  the  New 
Economic  Development  Center  of 
Chinatown  is  in  the  heart  of 
Chinatown's  commercial  district.  In 
1979  CEDC  purchased  the  land  and  the 
11 -story  masonry  building,  located  at 
31  Beach  Street,  to  provide  a  home  for 
its  community  service  programs.  These 
programs  included  a  language 
laboratory,  a  youth  center,  a 
newcomer  crisis  center  and  a  cultural 
center. 

CEDC  has  now  undertaken  a 
renovation  of  the  building  to  accom- 
modate 35  units  of  housing,  a  Com- 
munity Resource  Development  Center, 
an  International  Trade  Development 
Center,  a  Job  Training  and  ESL 
Center,  and  a  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Center.  Because  31  Beach  Street 
is  the  tallest  building  in  Chinatown,  its 
rehabilitation  will  help  beautify 
Chinatown  and  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  community. 

Under  the  current  CEDC  long-range 
business  plan,  the  first  floor  and  base- 
ment will  stay  commercial  and  the  se- 
cond floor  will  continue  to  be  CEDC's 
administrative  and  ESL  training 
headquarters. 

CEDC  had  entered  into  Phase  I  of 
this  mixed-use  development  project, 
which  is  the  conversion  of  the  seventh 
through  eleventh  floors  into  35  housing 
units.  Fifty-one  percent  of  these  units 
will  be  low  and  moderate  rate  units. 
Phase  II  will  be  the  development  of  the 
third  through  sixth  floors,  which  will 
house  the  various  community,  train- 
ing, and  commercial  centers. 

The  Community  Resource  Develop- 
ment Center  will  serve  as  a  lec- 
ture/seminar center  providing  the  com- 


munity with  an  educational  outlet.  In 
addition,  the  center  will  also  serve  as  a 
community  center,  cultural/exhibition 
center,  a  function  center  for  the 
tenants  of  the  building,  a  newcomers 
club  for  immigrants  entering  the 
Chinatown  community,  and  as  a  con- 
venient meeting  place  for  the  residents 
of  the  community. 

The  purpose  of  the  International 
Trade  Development  Center  (ITDC)  is 
to  create  jobs  and  to  enhance  export- 
import  opportunities  for  community 
residents  by  fostering  business  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Far  East.  The 
ITDC  will  do  this  principally  by  pro- 
viding appropriate  space  and  related 
support  services.  Among  the  benefits 
from  this  center  are  export-import 
business  growth;  "easy-access"  con- 
tact networking  which  facilitates  inter- 
national trade  transactions;  and 
critical-risk     absorption     as     first 


management-corporation  to  assume  in- 
ternational trade  responsibilities  in 
Chinatown. 

The  Job  Training  and  English  as  a 
Second  Language  Center  will  benefit 
the  community  by  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  area  residents  to  learn 
technical  and  language  skills  that  will 
help  them  become  self-sufficient. 

The  Small  Business  Development 
Center  (SBDC)  will  provide  an  affor- 
dable, yet  professional,  office  environ- 
ment for  service  and  (small)  product 
line-oriented  small  businesses.  The 
benefits  from  this  center  include  new 
jobs  for  community  residents,  oppor- 
tunities for  successful  business 
development  in  the  future,  an 
upgrading  of  the  community's  socio- 
economic status,  an  increase  in  com- 
munity income,  and  an  increase  in  the 
accessibility  of  services  to  the 
community. 
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The  redevelopment  of  31  Beach 
Street  will  serve  as  a  catalyst  lor  future 
development  and  upgrading  of  the 
area,  providing  physical  and  social 
benefits  to  the  local  community.  The 
combination  of  retail,  office  and 
residential  use  will  be  compatible  with 
other  mixed-use  structures  in  the 
Chinatown  neighborhood.  Finally,  ap- 
proximately 200  new  jobs  will  be  added 
to  the  area. 

Data  Summary: 

Location:    31    Beach   Street,    Boston, 
MA 

Total    Building    Area:    63,000   square 
feet 

Projected  Principal  Uses:       Program 
development-29,413  sq  ft. 

Market  and  low  and  moderate  in- 
come housing-29,413  sq.  ft. 

Shawmut  Bank  branch  office  (base- 
ment    and     first     floor    current 
tenants)- 10, 174  sq.ft. 
Basement,  level  1:  Shawmut  Bank 
N  Level  2:  CEDC  Headquaters 
)  Level     3:     Community     Resource 
Development  Center 
Levei  4:  International  Trade  Develop- 
ment Center 

Level  5:  Job  Training  and  ESL  Center 
Level  6:  Small  Business  Development 
Center 
Level  7  to  11:  35  housing  units 

Financing: 

CEDC  has  asked  three  banks  for  a 
loan  to  develop  31  Beach  Street.  One 
bank  has  already  given  an  unofficial 
commitment.  CEDC  plans  to  apply  for 
grants  to  fund  the  renovation  of  the 
third  through  sixth  floors. 

Based  on  a  full  rehabilitation- 
commercial  and  residential-the  pro- 
jected rental  annua!  income  of  the 
building  could  total  $1,169,144. 

Project  Team 
Architect: 

The  Architectural  Team  of  Chelsea, 

MA.    The    Architectural    Team    was 

selected  because  of  their  excellent  work 

on  the  China  Trade  Center  and  for 

|their  competitive  bid. 

Legal 
DiCara,  Selig,  Sawyer  &  Holt  has 


been  chosen  as  CEDC's  legal  represen- 
tative for  the  zoning  process.  Legal 
representation  is  needed  because  the 
zoning  for  the  building  must  be  chang- 
ed from  light  manufacturing  to  a 
mixed-use  development  to  include 
residential  use. 

General  Contractor: 

CEDC  is  currently  in  the  process  of 
evaluating  bids  form  general  contrac- 


tors for  the  development.  Invitation 
bids  were  distributed  amongst  10 
general  contractors,  five  ol  which  are 
minority  contractors  (lour  Asian  and 
one  black).  CEDC  feels  it's  very  im- 
portant 1 1 M  minority  contractors  to  gel 
involved  in  ilns  project. 


Oxford  Place 


Oxford  Place  was  rehabilitated  in 
1982  to  provide  39  units  of  housing  for 
low  and  middle  income  Chinese 
American  families.  The  Chinese 
Economic  Development  Council  serves 
as  a  genera!  partner  in  Oxford  Place 
Associates,  which  financed  the  $2.7 
million  housing  project.  Oxford  Place 
achieved  full  tenant  occupancy  two 
weeks  after  its  completion  in 
November  1983. 


Located  one-half  block  from  the 
heart  of  Boston's  Chinese  business 
district,  the  project  consisted  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  a  six-story  brick  and 
steel  structure  that  had  housed  pari  of 
the  New  England  Telephone  Com- 
pany. The  building,  which  is  80  years 
old,  had  been  left  vacant  since  1978. 

Adjacent  to  the  building  is  a  2002 
square  foot  lot  which  the  developers 
landscaped  as  an  open  park  for  use  by 
the  residents  of  Oxford  Place. 

Financing: 

HUD  Section  8  and  rental  subsidy 
have  been  allocated  to  all  39  units  lor 
20  years,  which  constitutes  a  total 
HUD  set  aside  of  over  $8.3  million. 
The  Massachusetts  Housing  Financing 
Agency  initially  allocated  $1.9  million 
for  construction  of  the  Oxford  Place 
apartments  and  $2.0  million  lor  a 
40-year  "permanent"  financing  of  the 
project. 


Project  Team: 

Owner  (exclusive):  Chinese  Economic 
Development  Council 
Developer:  Oxford  Place  Associates 
Architect:    John   Sharratt   Associates, 
Inc. 

Engineer:  Environmental  Design 
General    Contractor:    Peabody    Con- 
struction Company,  Inc. 
Management  Agent:  S-C  Management 
Corporation 
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Community  Participation 
An  Overview 


The  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative is  committed  to  working  for 
and  with  the  communities  impacted  by 
the  Kingston-Bedford  and  Parcel  18 
projects.  The  commitment  of  the  Col- 
laborative's  individual  members  and 
the  CDCs  that  will  later  become 
associated  with  the  development  is  il- 
lustrated by  their  involvement  in  the 
Chinatown  and  Roxbury 
neighborhoods. 

Among  the  board  members  of  the 
Collaborative  are  prominent  leaders  in 
the  Chinatown  community.  Arthur 
Wong,  the  chairman  of  the  Col- 
laborative, has  played  a  pivotal  role  in 
the  founding  and  leadership  of  many 
^Chinatown  organizations,  including 
the  Chinese  Consolidated  Benevolent 
Association  (CCBA),  the  Chinese 
Economic  Development  Council 
(CEDC),  the  Kwong  Kow  Chinese 
School,  the  National  Chinese  Welfare 
Council,  the  Vocational  English  Pro- 
gram, the  Chinese  Merchants  Associa- 
tion, the  Wong  Family  Benevolent 
Association,  and  the  Que  Shing  Music 
Club. 

Minh  Tu  is  the  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Chinese 
from  Indochina.  Jerry  Chin,  a  long- 
lime  board  member  of  CCBA,  is  a 
former  chairman  and  director  of  the 
Que  Shing  Chinese  Opera  and  a  com- 
mittee member  of  the  Kwong  Kow 
Chinese  School.  Henry  Szeto  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Chinese  Freemasons,  whose 
function  is  to  give  guidance  to 
Chinatown's  youth,  He  is  also  the 
charier  president  of  the  Lion's  Club  of 
Chinatown  and  was  the  chairman  of 
CCBA. 

William  Wong  is  a  founder  and  past 
board  member  of  CEDC,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  chapter  of  the 
PWong  Family  Benevolent  Association, 
and  national  treasurer  of  the  National 
Chinese  Merchants  Association  (On 
Leong).  His  son,  Robert  Wong,  is  a 


long-time  member  of  the  South  Cove 
YMCA. 

Chuck  Fong  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  past  president  of  the  Soo  Yuen 
Association,  a  family  association  that 
tries  to  consolidate  and  orient 
newcomers  to  the  Chinatown  com- 
munity. He  is  still  quite  active  in  the 
association's  affairs.  Robert  Wang's 
involvement  in  the  Chinese  community 
includes  membership  in  CEDC  . 
GBCCA,  and  the  Lexington  Chinese 
School. 

Hon  Kam  is  a  consultant  for  the 
Boston  office  of  the  Centre  Daily 
News,  a  Chinese  newspaper.  He  is  also 
working  on  the  Jaymont  Project  in 
Chinatown 

Joseph  S.  K.  Chou  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Que  Shing  Music  Club  for 
the  past  two  years:  director  ol  the  iai 
Tung  Village  Tenants  Association  for 
the  past  four  yeais;  English  secretary 
of  the  Eastern  U.S.  Kung  Fu  Federa- 
tion,   New    England    Regional    I  lead- 


quarters;  member  oi  the  Hoy  Tang 
Overseas  Youth  Club;  advisor  for  the 
dee  Tuck  Sam  Tuck  Association;  and 
an  active  council  member  ol  the 
CCBA. 

Several  board  members  belong  to 
suburban  organizations  that  lend  theii 
s u p  p  o i i  to  the  C h i  n  a  t o  w  n 
neighborhood.  Edward  Liu  is  not  only 
a  board  member  of  CEDC,  but  also  an 
executive  committee  member  oi  the 
National  Association  of  Chinese 
Americans.  Edward  Isiing-Ting 
Chiang,  one  oi  the  original  board 
members  of  CEDC,  is  also  a  formei 
president  oi  both  the  Greater  Boston 
Chinese  Cultural  Association 
(GBCCA)  and  the  New  England 
Association  of  Chinese  Professionals 
(NEACP). 

Raymond  Shih,  who  has  been  very 
active  in  local  Chinese  language 
schools,  is  the  1987  president  ol 
GBC(  A.  In  addition  to  his  work  with 
the  GB<  (   V  Shih  lias  been  vcrj   in 
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volved  in  local  Chinese  language 
schools.  He  served  as  principal  of  the 
Central  Massachusetts  Chinese 
Language  School  in  1983-84. 

Many  of  these  community  leaders 
have  looked  to  Chinatown  as  their 
social  and  cultural  center  since  birth  or 
since  immigrating  from  Asia  as  many 
as  50  years  ago.  Their  loyalty  and 
reverence  for  Chinatown  have  not 
diminished,  and  they  have  no  intention 
of   allowing    Chinatown    to    lose    its 

cultural  distinctiveness. 

The  members  of  J.B.  Hall  Develop- 
ment Associates  have  also  been  active 
in  civic  affairs. 

One  of  Brian  Holloway's  strongest 
interests  is  combating  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse.  He  is  one  of  the  area  chairmen 
of  Students  Against  Drunk  Driving 
and  frequently  speaks  to  high  school 
students  on  the  dangers  of  substance 
abuse.  He  serves  on  New  York  Gover- 
nor Mario  Cuomo's  Council  for 
Athletes  Against  Driving  Drunk  and 
on  Governor  Michael  Dukakis's  Seat 
Belt  Safety  Council.  Last  November 
Holloway  was  the  keynote  speaker  at 
the  National  Association  of  Governors 
Highway  Safety  Commission. 

Vernon  Patterson  recently  received  a 
Distinguished  Linkage  Award  from  the 
Black  Achievers  program.  This  new 
award  is  specifically  for  past  Achievers 
who  continue  to  be  involved  in  linkage 
programs  long  after  their  first  year  as  a 
Black  Achiever.  Patterson  won  his  first 
Black  Achiever  award  in  1983. 

Paul  S.  James  is  a  member  of 
numerous  civic  associations,  including 
Sportsmen's  Tennis  Club  of  Boston, 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  organization  to 
facilitate  inner-city  youth  develop- 
ment; and  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

Hwachii  Lien  has  provided 
assistance  to  minority  businessmen  as 
director  on  the  board  of  the  Chinese 
Economic  Development  Council.  His 
activities  also  embrace  wide  aspects  of 
community  welfare.  Previously,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Formosan  Club  of 
America. 

Jane  C.  Edmonds  has  served  two 
terms  as  an  elected  member  of  the 
Shardi  School  Committee  and  as  its 
chairman  during  1975  and  1976.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  Urban  League  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts  and  the  United 
Way  of  Massachusetts  Bav.  She  is  also 


a  member  of  several  civic  associations. 

James  E.  Cofield,  Jr.  is  chairman  of 
the  Audit  Committee  and  Trustee  of 
WGBH  Educational  Foundation;  a 
trustee  of  the  Trustees  of  Donations  to 
the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church;  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Roxse 
Homes,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  housing 
developer. 

Robert  S.  Royster  acted  as  Director 
of  Youth  Development  and  Director  of 
Administration  for  Action  for  Boston 
Community  Development  from  1966 
to  1972.  In  1972  he  founded  the  Black 
Corporate  Presidents  of  New  England 
and  currently  serves  on  its  board  of 
directors.  He  has  received  several 
awards  from  community  and  national 
organizations  for  his  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  minority  business 
development. 

Juan  M.  Cofield  has  been  a  diligent 
community  volunteer.  He  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Robert  L.  Fortes 
House,  a  nonprofit  elderly  housing 
corporation,  and  Rest  Haven,  a  non- 
profit nursing  home  in  Mission  Hill. 
He  has  served  on  the  board  of  UCPC, 
the  planning  partner  of  the  United 
Way,  and  the  N.E.  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers.  In  Brookline,  he  is  an 
elected  Town  Meeting  Member  and 
served  on  the  Advisory  Committee 
(finance  committee).  He  was  treasurer 
of  the  Brookline  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  served  on  its  board,  as  well 
as  the  Coolidge  Corner  Community 
Corporation,  a  nonprofit  planning 
agency.  Additionally,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Michael  Dukakis 
to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of 
the  Commonwealth  where  he  was 
elected  Vice  Chairman. 

Dick  Gregory  is  a  nationally  known 
and  respected  lecturer  and  humorist. 
He  has  made  a  major  contribution  to 
the  community  at  large  by  focusing  on 
civil  rights,  peace,  and  hunger  eradica- 
tion movements  and  causes  both  na- 
tionally and  internationally.  He 
presently  serves  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Center 
for  Nonviolence  and  Social  Change 
and  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  in  Atlanta.  He  has  made  a 
commitment  to  the  Boston  Develop- 
ment Collaborative  to  also  become  in- 
volved locally.  The  Collaborative  thus 
feels  that  because  of  Dick  Gregory's 
national  recognition  and  respect,  with 


his  support,  it  will  be  able  to  gather 
together  more  resources  and  communi- 
ty involvement  to  address  the  problems 
that  are  identified  in  this  proposal. 

If  the  Collaborative  is  designated  as 
the  developer  by  the  BRA,  two  CDCs 
from  Roxbury,  the  Greater  Roxbury 
Development  Corporation  and  Rox- 
bury Action  Program  (and  possibly  a 
third,  CDC  of  Boston)  will  join  the 
Chinese  Economic  Development 
Council  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Boston  Development  Collaborative 
team.  Each  of  the  CDCs  has  worked 
hard  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Chinatown  and  Roxbury  communities. 

During  its  first  dozen  years  of  ser- 
vice, the  Chinese  Economic  Develop- 
ment Council's  community-oriented 
programs  have  been  numerous.  Not 
only  has  it  helped  found  several  new 
enterprises  and  the  Chinese  Culture  In- 
stitute, but  it  has  also  run  countless 
training  programs  for  Chinatown 
residents.  The  Council  has  also  pro- 
moted international  trade  to  help  the 
Chinese  business  community.  Finally, 
it  has  begun  work  on  the  New 
Economic  Development  Center  of 
Chinatown. 

The  Greater  Roxbury  Development 
Corporation's  slogan,  "To  Develop  a 
Greater  Roxbury,"  has  proved  apt 
during  its  1 1  years  of  service.  It  has  a 
long  history  of  community  develop- 
ment, service,  and  leadership  for  the 
greater  Roxbury  community.  It  acts  as 
a  planning  and  development  catalyst 
by  focusing  community  interest  on 
issues  and  projects  that  directly  impact 
the  greater  Roxbury  community. 

The  Roxbury  Action  Program  has  a 
strong  social  service  bent  in  addition  to 
its  development  work.  It  was  started  in 
1968  by  a  small  group  of  local  residents 
to  undertake  the  task  of  preventing 
further  decay  in  the  Highland  Park  sec- 
tion of  Roxbury.  RAP  has  been  work- 
ing to  improve  the  negative  image  of 
Roxbury  as  a  neighborhood  of  extreme 
violence,  crime,  and  garbage-laden 
streets.  The  methods  that  RAP  has  us- 
ed have  encompassed  productive  ac- 
tivities that  have  inspired  community 
residents  to  become  involved. 

The  community  involvement  of 
these  CDCs  is  detailed  in  the  following 
pages. 


The  Greater 
Roxbury 
Development 
Corporation 
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In  October,  1975,  the  Greater  Rox- 
bury Development  Corporation  was 
founded  as  a  non-profit  community 
development  corporation.  GRCD  was 
designed  to  stabalize  the  economic  base 
of  this  community  with  innovative 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  greater 
Roxbury  community  by  developing  a 
continual  mix  of  financial/mor- 
tgage/rate financing  for  quality  hous- 
ing and  minority  businesses.  GRDC  is 
an  instrument  for  planning  for  the 
residents  of  the  impact  area  through 
direct  participation  in  the  development 
decisions  which  affect  their  lives. 

The  greater  Roxbury  community, 
GRDC's  Special  Impact  Area,  is  a 
racially,  ethnically,  and  economically 
diverse  area.  Included  are  Roxbury, 
North  Dorchester,  the  South  End  and 


parts  of  Mattapan  and  Jamaica  Plain. 

GRDC  has  a  long  history  of  com- 
munity development,  service,  and 
leadership.  In  1985,  the  staff  reaffirm- 
ed its  commitment  to  maintaining  the 
high  standards  which  characterized 
GRCD  from  its  inception.  To  continue 
its  commitment  to  excellence  in  its 
rapidly  changing  Special  Impact  Area, 
it  will  respond  affirmatively  to  the 
planning  and  development  needs. 

GRDC  intends  to  maintain  a  distinc- 
tive community  development  leader- 
ship position.  It  will  continue  to  work 
with  other  community  groups,  agen- 
cies, and  individuals  to  stabilize  the 
Greater  Roxbury  area,  and  bring  it  into 
the  social,  political,  and  economic 
mainstream  of  Boston. 


GRDC  PROGRAMS 

Planning    and    Development:    GRDC 

acts  as  a  planning  and  development 
catalyst  by  focusing  community  in- 
terest on  issues  and  projects  that  will 
directly  impact  Greater  Roxbury. 

Housing:  GRDC  assists  in  providing 
low  and  moderate  income  housing  for 
Roxbury  residents  as  well  as  affordable 
housing  for  Roxbury's  elderly  and  han- 
dicapped residents. 

Business  Development:  Technical 
assistance  to  minority  businesses  con- 
tinues to  be  a  vital  part  of  GRDC's 
community  impact  strategy. 

Employment   and  Training  Initiative: 

GRDC  has  been  engaged  in  a  series  of 
meetings  concerned  with  the  current 
and  future  employment  and  training 
needs  of  this  community. 
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Major  Accomplishments 


Family  Foodland,  Inc.  (FFI): 


GRDC  provided  the  business  planning 
and  "packaging"  which  secured  the  in- 
itial capitalization  for  the  opening  of 
this  business  --  which  is  the  only  super- 
market operating  in  Roxbury,  as  well 
as  the  only  minority  owned-and- 
operated  supermarket  in  the  Greater 
Boston  area.  Since  the  market's  open- 
ing, GRDC  has  been  providing  ongo- 
ing technical  assistance  (T/A). 

The  business  has  withstood  the 
throes  of  "start-up"  normal  to  any 
business  as  well  as  other  difficulties 
specific  to  its  situation;  and  it  reached 
the  stage  of  permanent  viability.  Fur- 
ther, with  the  closing  of  the  Stop  & 
Shop  formerly  located  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  Street  and  Columbia 
Road,  FFI's  sales  volume  has  increased 
steadiliy  over  the  past  three  months  in 
providing  service  to  a  large 
neighborhood  base.  Notwithstanding 
this,  which  might  appear  to  be  this 
store's  "good  fortune"  we  continue  to 
monitor  closely  the  store's  operation 
and  ability  to  meet  its  goals. 

Robert  L.  Fortes  House: 


This  facility,  named  in  honor  of  the 
late  State  Representative,  provides  44 
units  of  housing  to  the  elderly  and  han- 
dicapped persons.  Fortes  House, 
formerly  an  abandoned  shoe  factory,  is 
located  at  541  Shawmut  Avenue;  the 
site  was  purchased  by  this  agency  and, 
after  an  extensive  period  of  site  and 
engineering  work,  was  totally 
rehabilitated  and  converted  to  new 
housing  under  the  HUD  202  Program. 
GRDC  owns  and  operates  through  a 
subsidiary  Franklin  Park 
Developments,  373  units  of  low  income 


housing  located  on  Seaver  Street  and 
other  streets  parallel  to  Seaver  in  North 
Dorchester.  The  property  was  purchas- 
ed from  HUD  in  1979,  with  substantial 
effort  therfrom  devoted  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  property  and 
overhaul  of  its  managment. 

In  commercial  realty, GRDC  and  its 
affiliates  were  the  developers  of  the 
New  England  Telephone  Company 
building  at  84  Warren  Street  and  the 
GRDC  Professional  Building  at  90 
Warren  Street  within  the  Dudley  Ter- 
minal area.  GRDC  also  participated 
with  Masstex  Enterprises  in  settnig 
within  this  Dudley  area  Church's  Fried 
Chicken  outlet  at  the  corner  of  Dudley 
Street  and  Harrison  Avenue. 

GRDC  owns  various  other  parcels  in 
the  area,  on  the  lower  section  of  War- 
ren Street  and  on  Kearsage  Avenue  in 
the  Dudley  area,  and  on  Deering  Rd.  in 
North  Dorchester.  Further,  GRDC 
holds  Developer  Designation  on  Parcel 
P2C,  a  181,000  square  foot  lot  on  the 
corner  of  Shawmut  Avenue  and  New 
Dudley  Street,  a  site  across  from  the 
existing  post  office  facility  which  is  to 
be  relocated,  and  a  site  abutting  both 
the  Madison  Park  High  School  and  the 
Madison  Park  Housing  Development. 

Within  the  realm  of  minority 
business  development  as  depicted  by  its 
efforts  with  Family  Foodland  ,  GRDC 
has  also  within  the  past  year  been  in- 
volved with: 


Classic  Shoe  Valet,  a  shoe  care 
parlor  now  operating  within  Boston's 
Copley  Place;  GRDC  was  able  to 
secure  the  required  start-up  financing 
for  this  venture  via  CDFC  and  a  local 
Boston  bank,  after  initial  T/A  to  the 
venture  as  ongoing  business  is  about  to 
commence. 

Gamboa   Manufacturing    Inc.,    a 


contract  manufacturer  of  curtains 
located  on  Washington  Street  in  Rox- 
bury. GRDC  has  provided  T/A  to  the 
entrepreneur  heading  this  small 
business,  and  affords  him  counsel  as 
requested.  This  entrepreneur  employs 
unskilled  workers  who  participate  in 
state  supported  employment  and  train- 
ing programs. 

Cross-Country  Gas  'N  Food: 
GRDC  has  been  working  with  minority 
Vietnam  Veteran,  Mr.  Fred  Cross,  in 
an  extensive  effort  to  revive  his  now- 
defunct  small  business,  a  gas  sta- 
tion/food mart  on  Cummins  Highway 
which  suspended  operations  in  late 
1984  due  to  initial  SBA  under- 
capitalization, poor  management 
skills,  and  certain  other  liabilities. 
After  numerous  conferrals  with  SBA, 
the  SBA  was  convinced  of  the  potential 
for  viability  of  the  business  provided 
that  strict  managment  controls  be  im- 
posed on  the  business  via  GRDC  T/A; 
closure  on  the  required  small  amount 
of  added  working  capital  financing  is 
expected  shortly. 

Crossing  the  line  from  business 
development  activity  to  inter-CDC 
cooperation  and  liaison,  GRDC  has 
been  pleased  to  assist  the  Roxbury  Ac- 
tion Program  in  detailing  and  refining 
a  business  plan  proposal  under  which 
RAP  intends  to  open  a  gourmet-style 
convenience  mart/food  store  within 
the  Community  Space  section  of 
Copley  Place,  as  a  minority 
owner/operator  enterprise. 
Continuing  with  inter-Agency  coopera- 
tion, GRDC  was  also  pleased  to  serve 
as  a  conduit  for  the  CDC  of  Boston, 
Inc.  in  securing  a  "bullet  loan"  from 
CDFC  for  construction  financing  re- 
quired in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Baltimore  Brush  Building  at  801 
Albany  Street. 
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Roxbury  Action  Program  was 
started  in  1968  by  a  small  group  of 
local  residents  to  undertake  the  task  of 
preventing  further  decay  in  the 
Highland  Park  section  of  Roxbury.  Its 
goal  was  to  rebuild  and  revitalize  this 
once  attractive  but  more  recently 
neglected  and  deteriorated  inner-city 
neighbortood  for  the  benefit  of  its 
residents.  RAP's  original  goal  was  the 
development  of  a  "Model  Black  Com- 
munity." The  original  idea  has  ex- 
panded and  now  includes  the  develop- 
ment of  adjacent  neighborhoods. 

From  1968  to  1976  RAP  chose  not  to 
receive  direct  federal  funding.  During 
that  period  it  operated  as  a  self- 
directed  agency.  This  flexibility  allow- 
ed it  to  develop  a  master  plan  for 
Highland  Park  that  truly  reflected  the 
needs  of  the  community. 

RAP  learned  how  to  plan  a  com- 
munity within  the  confines  of  an 
already  defined  space.  This  learning 
process  included  acquiring  knowledge 
about  housing,  economic  develop- 
ment, historic  preservation,  public 
transportation,  city  and  state  services, 
revitalization  plans,  the  relationship  of 
the  former  to  people  and  the  future  im- 
pact each  will  have  upon  the  others. 

For  more  than  fifteen  years  Roxbury 
Action  Program's  goal  has  been  to  im- 
prove the  total  quality  of  life  for  the 
community. 


RAP  has  documented  its  ability  to 
do  just  that,  to  deal  with  tangibles-the 
fundamental  forces  that  shape  people's 
lives;  to  comprehensively  address  the 
systems  involved  in  building  a  com- 
munity, rather  than  to  concentrate  on  a 
specific  problem  area;  to  draw  upon 
outside  resources,  both  public  and 
private,  with  the  capabilities  to  con- 
tribute to  rebuilding  the  community. 

RAP  has  been  working  to  improve 
the  negative  image  of  Roxbury  as  a 
neighborhood  of  extreme  violence, 
crime  and  garbage-laden  streets.  Rox- 
bury has  a  severe  image  problem.  As  a 
neighborhood  of  contrasts  it  has  well 
kept  middle  class  homes,  solid  families 
and  clean  tree-lined  streets.  Very 
seldom  are  these  and  other  positive 
aspects  of  Roxbury  pointed  out  and 
marketed. 

The  methods  that  RAP  has  used 
have  encompassed  productive  activities 
which  created  rippling  effects  so  that 
people  living  in  the  community  become 
involved:  participation  in  the  future 
through  jobs,  stable  housing,  strong 
family  structures-traditional  and  non- 
traditional-and  positive  involvement 
in  the  political  systems  help  the  popula- 
tion create  a  measure  of  control  over 
their  lives. 

The  issues  that  RAP  addresses  in- 
clude informing  people  of  how  to  work 
within  the  system,  convincing  public 


agencies  to  perform  services  for  the 
neighborhoods,  maintaining  stable 
housing  stock  and  upgrading 
buildings. 

Major  Accomplishments 

RAP  has  completed  four  housing 
rehab  and  new  construction  projects 
consisting  of  189  units,  costing  8.2 
million  dollars.  RAP  has  been  respon- 
sible for  over  12  million  dollars  of 
reinvestment  in  Highland  Park,  with 
over  4  million  dollars  having  gone  to 
minority  workers  and  contractors. 

Future  Programs 

RAP-UP1II,  7  million  dollars,  145 
units  of  family  housing.  Townhouses 
on  sites  bordered  by  Valentine,  Thorn- 
ton, Vale  and  Fulda  Streets. 

Under  development  are  more  than 
40  units  of  scattered  site  manufactured 
homes  costing  1 .8  million  dollars  and  a 
23-unit  cooperative  rehab  project 
costing  $800,000. 

In  addition,  planning  for  a  com- 
prehensive automotive  service  center 
within  the  Southwest  Corridor 
Transportation  Project  is  presently  be- 
ing conducted.  Implementation  of  this 
3-million-dollar  project  is  expected  to 
commence  in  1987. 
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Community  Involvement 


Diversity 

During  its  first  seventeen  years  RAP 
focused  on  low  and  moderate  income 
housing,  community  organizing,  and 
developing  a  master  plan  to  stablize  the 
Highland  Park  community.  The  most 
effective  method  of  stabilization  was  to 
purchase  real  estate.  For  the  first  two 
years  RAP  purchased  almost  in  a  ran- 
dom fashion:  multiple  units,  single 
family  houses,  triple  deckers.  RAP 
learned  how  to  "Hold  On,"  and  this 
incredibly  risky  gamble  has  paid  off. 

In  the  future,  RAP  will  focus  less  on 
real  estate  and  more  on  economic 
development.  Roxbury  Action  Pro- 
gram is  committed  to  the  present  and 
future  economic  development  of  Rox- 
bury. RAP  believes  that  successful 
commitment  also  includes  diversity: 
Diversity  of  projects  and  diversity  of 
programs  to  implement  those  projects. 

RAP  is  one  of  the  few  community 
development  corporations  (CDC's) 
that  has  a  track  record  in  commercial 
development.  The  Roxbury  Action 
Pharmacy  and  convenience  food  store 
addressed  two  vital  needs  for  the  com- 
munity while  providing  the  experiences 
necessery  to  broaden  RAP's  base.  The 
knowledge  learned  is  being  transferred 
into  current  and  future  ventures. 

Programs  Initiated 

by  Roxbury  Action  Program 

RAP  has  provided  opportunities  for 
its  community's  youth  and  senior 
citizens.  RAP  organized  an  alternative 
education  program  for  teenagers,  in- 
stituted an  urban  internship  program 
training  inner-city  youth  in  the  political 
and  financial  aspects  of  community 
development,  and  administered  the 
city-wide  Rent-A-Kid  program. 

For  Highland  Park  senior  citizens, 
RAP  operates  the  Highland  Park  400, 
the  senior  citizen  association  which 
represents  the  community's  four  hun- 
dred elderly  members.  One  of  the 
group's  major  accomplishments  has 
been  the  establishment  of  a  flower  and 
vegetable  garden  on  city-owned  land;  a 
lovely  addition  to  the  community's 
landscape. 


Public  Safety 

RAP  from  its  beginning  has  been  a 
strong  advocate  for  public  safety.  This 
awareness  of  the  responsibility  of  com- 
munity based  agencies  to  their  own  and 
the  community's  health  and  welfare 
has  been  incorporated  into  all  of 
RAP's  projects.  During  its  formative 
years,  RAP,  worked  with  community 
residents  to  create  a  neighborhood 
watch  program.  RAP  has  also  worked 
with  other  organizations  including 
Drop-A-Dime  to  help  citizens  to 
become  involved  in  the  elimination  of 
crime  in  their  neighborhood.  Public 
safety  is  still  a  paramount  issue.  RAP 
will  continue  to  be  an  activist  and  work 
with  residents  and  public  agencies  for 
improvements  and  better  communica- 
tions so  that  residents  can  regain  and 
maintain  control  of  their  communities. 

Public  Information 

RAP  has  developed  a  public  com- 
munication component,  which  includes 
marketing,  advertising,  print  and  elec- 
tronic media  and  related  ventures.  In- 
forming the  public  is  an  ongoing  pro- 
cess at  RAP. 

During  1984  RAP  began  publishing 
the  Roxbury  Community  News,  a 
monthly  newspaper,  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Highland  Park  RAP  originally 
produced  to  keep  Highland  Park 
residents  informed  of  activities  in  their 
community. 

The  newspaper,  published  monthly, 
is  distributed  to  more  than  five  thou- 
sand households  and  businesses  free  of 
charge. 

Drug  Programs 

For  several  years  RAP  has  been  con- 
ducting a  drug  abuse  program  in  area 
grammar  and  middle  schools.  The  pro- 
gram, funded  by  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Health,  has  been 
welcomed  by  school  administrators 
and  students. 

Varied  Programs 

RAP  administers  to  a  variety  of 
social  service  programs  for  Highland 
Park  residents:  a  food  bank,  elder  pro- 


grams, and  services  for  tenants  living 
in  RAP  owned  and/or  managed 
properties. 

Future  Areas  of  Concentration 

Roxbury  faces  a  variety  of 
challenges;  economic,  political  and 
cultural.  These  challenges  are  exacer- 
bated in  part  by  proposed  public  and 
private  investments  in  Roxbury  totall- 
ing almost  one  billion  dollars.  The 
Roxbury  Heritage  State  Park,  a  4 
million  dollar  state  funded  program 
whose  expressed  goals  are  historic 
preservation  and  economic  revitaliza- 
tion;  the  planned  750  million  dollar 
rehabilitation  of  the  Dudley  area;  and 
the  development  of  land  along  the 
Southwest  Corridor  including  the  30 
million  dollars  for  Roxbury  Communi- 
ty College  are  specific  projects  and  all 
are  in  or  border  Roxbury. 

The  impact  on  a  community  of 
aproximately  50  thousand  people 
equals  20  thousand  dollars  invested  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child.  The 
community  has  to  begin  to  understand 
not  only  the  full  scope  of  the  in- 
vestments but  the  consequences  on 
Roxbury.  One  of  the  ways  RAP 
believes  addresses  the  issues  of: 

-Massive  investment  of  public 

and  private  funds 
-Economic  and  community 

development 
-Preservation  and  study  of 

multi-heritaged  peoples 
-Affordable  housing  for  al! 

income  levels 

is  to  focus  on  specific  areas  of 
concentration. 

RAP  has  chosen  as  the  umbrella 
concept  economic  and  community 
development  for  a  modular  approach 
to  pulling  together  all  of  the  com- 
ponents. Under  this  unifying  umbrella 
will  be  commercial  and  business  in- 
terests; cultural,  historic  and  educa- 
tional institutions;  city  and  state  agen- 
cies and  others  whose  work  and  ser- 
vices affect  the  community. 


Chinese  Economic  Development  Council,   Inc. 
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In  1954  a  group  of  prominent  Chinese  businessmen  in  Boston  met  to  discuss  ways  to 
help  Chinese  Americans  gain  greater  access  to  the  American  free  enterprise  system. 
Their  discussion  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  non-profit  organization,  the  Chinese 
Economic  Development  Council  (CEDC).  Since  its  inception  in  1975,  CEDC  has  set  as 
its  goals  community  service,  business  and  real  estate  development,  and  training  and 
employment. 

During  the  first  several  years,  a  professional  business  development  staff  guided  by  a 
business-oriented  board  of  directors  was  so  successful  in  providing  technical 
assistance  to  local  businesses  that  the  federal  government  designated  CEDC  a  Ti- 
tle VII  Community  Development  Corporation  (CDC).  As  one  of  only  38  corpora- 
tions so  designated,  and  the  only  Asian  CDC,  CEDC  was  entitled  to  significant 
grants  of  administrative  and  investment  funds. 

On  October  1,  1981,  President  Reagan  granted  these  38  CDCs  freedom  from 
geographic  constraints  that  had  limited  the  areas  served  by  these  corporations.  Accor- 
dingly, CEDC  has  broadened  its  scope  of  activities  to  cover  Asian  communities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Since  its  inception,  CEDC  has  assisted  Chinese-American  minority  groups  in  achiev- 
ing greater  economic  viability  in  the  United  States.  It  has  used  government  funding  in 
three  main  component  areas:  business  and  housing  development;  community  service; 
and  technical  and  training  assistance. 

A  non-partisan,  distinguished  Chinese-American  board  of  directors  oversees  CEDC 
activitites.  The  board  works  closley  with  CEDC  staff  members  as  a  corporate  body  of 
working  professionals  with  in-depth  expertise  in  diverse  business/research  areas  such  as 
high-tech  development  and  business  and  community  development.  The  highly  skilled 
staff  has  successfully  implemented  many  projects  by  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors  in  a  manner  that  has  received  national  recognition. 

CEDC's  comprehensive  development  program  works  toward  the  revitilization  of 
Chinatown  and  thereby  contrubutes  to  the  betterment  of  the  Chinese-American 
community.  Through  diligent  management  and  research  into  funding 
possibilities,  CEDC  has  become  a  contradiction  in  terms~a  profit  making  non- 
profit institution. 
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ESL  and  Other 
Training  Programs 


English  as  a 

Second  Language 

CEDC  sponsors  an  ongoing  English 
as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  program 
for  Chinese  and  Indochinese  im- 
migrants. The  bilingual  ESL  classes 
were  established  in  August  1984,  with 
an  initial  class  of  30-35  students.  Since 
that  time,  the  enrollment  of  the  classes 
has  grown  to  as  many  as  150  students 
at  one  time, 

The  program  was  developed  around 
the  bilingual  teaching  method,  which 
has  proven  to  be  more  successful  than 
a  monolingual  method,  because  Asian 
immigrants  find  English  so  vastly  dif- 
ferent than  their  own  languages. 
Teachers  who  are  fluent  in  both  Asian 
languages  and  English  provide  the 
necessary  assistance  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  two  immensely  different 
cultures.  Students  thus  receive  the 
necessary  guidance  to  understand  basic 
English  grammar  as  well  as  American 
idiomatic  conversation. 

The  actual  curriculum  is  organized 
around  survival  skills.  The  students 
learn  how  to  get  around  the  city,  use 
the  subway,  make  appointments,  go  to 
the  doctor's,  shop,  conduct  telephone 
conversations,  and  do  the  many  other 
tasks  that  are  necessary  for  daily  life  in 
the  United  States 

The  intensive  five-day-a-week  classes 
are  supplemented  by  sessions  in  the 
language  lab. 


Other  Technical  and  Training 

Assistance 

CEDC  has  also  sponsored  a  chef's 
training  program,  which  offered 
underemployed  residents  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  proficient  chefs  in 
Chinese  cuisine,  and  a  computer  train- 
ing program,  from  which  it  successful- 
ly placed  over  25  students  into  the 
high-tech  industry. 

CEDC  also  offers,  through  its 
facilities,   regular  services  in  payroll, 


general  ledger,  invoicing,  address 
iabels,  performance  statistics,  and  in- 
ventory programs  by  capturing  the  en- 
tire data  processing  needs  o(  small  to 
medium-sized  companies.  CED< 
utilizes  a  total  systems  approach  by 
analyzing  user  needs,  data  quality  con- 
trol, data  input,  and  user  styled  repor- 
ting generation. 
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The  Chinese 
Culture  Institute 


Only  eight  years  ago,  Chinese  art 
was  considered  virtually  unsellable  in 
Boston  art  galleries.  Buyers  seemed 
reluctant  to  invest  in  art  that  received 
little  exposure,  while  commercial 
marketers  considered  Chinese  work  a 
"high  risk"  because  of  the  uncertain 
relationship  between  Eastern  art  and 
the  contemporary  driving  forces  in  the 
American  art  scene. 

The  Chinese  Culture  Institute  (CCI), 
a  combination  art  gallery  and  cultural 
center,  has  done  much  to  alter  the 
situation.  CCI  was  founded  in  1979 
with  seed  money  from  the  Chinese 
Economic  Development  Council 
(CEDC).  Until  federal  funding  set- 
backs in  1981,  CEDC  ran  the  institute 
at  its  Beach  Street  complex,  where  it 
was  called  the  Center  for  Chinese  Arts 
and  Culture. 

The  highlight  of  the  Center's  history 
was  in  1980,  when  CEDC  co-sponsored 
a  Peking  benefit  opera  for  refugees 
from  Southeast  Asia.  The  proceeds, 
which  amounted  to  almost  $4,000, 
went  to  the  Ethnic  Chinese  Resettle- 
ment Program  in  Boston. 

In  1980  CEDC  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Metropolitan  Theatre 
Center  and  the  New  England  Medical 
Center  to  relocate  the  gallery  to  the 
Wang  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
The  Institute  was  officially  opened  to 
the  public  in  October  1981.  Four  years 
later,  due  to  expansion  needs,  it  was 
moved  to  its  current  location  at  276 
Tremont  Street. 

Though  its  role  is  no  longer  one  of 
primary  support,  CEDC  continues  to 
provide  CCI  with  assistance  in  a  varie- 
ty of  ways.  Doris  Chu,  director  of 
CCI,  said  that  CEDC  is  "doing  a  very 
good  job  of  promoting  the 
socioeconomic    status    of    Chinatown 


residents. 

"The  mission  of  the  Chinese  Culture 
Institute,"  Chu  went  on  to  say,  "is  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  cultural 
heritage  of  Chinese  people  and  to  im- 
prove East-West  understanding."  The 
institute  encompasses  an  art  gallery 
and  programs  for  the  performing  arts, 
education,  counseling  and  outreach. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  art  gallery, 
according  to  Chu,  is  to  educate  the 
American  public  by  presenting  "a  very 
thorough  view  of  Chinese  art."  She  ad- 
ded that  the  gallery  "breaks  away  from 
the  stereotyped  image  of  what  people 
think  of  as  Chinese  art." 

The  Institute  also  provides  informa- 
tion about  Chinese  culture,  history, 
literature,  art  and  philosophy  to 
teachers,  students  and  the  general 
public.  Through  its  outreach  program, 
Chinese  artists  and  dancers  visit 
schools,  libraries  and  museums  to  give 
lectures  and  conduct  workshops. 

CCl's  efforts  have  paid  off  in  a 
growing  public  interest  in  Chinese  art 
in  the  Boston  area  and  in  vital  patron 
support.  The  Boston  Globe  hailed  CCI 
as  "one  of  the  city's  most  interesting 
new  institutions,  providing  the  kind  of 
cross-cultural  chic  that  is  central  to  all 
cosmopolitan  aspirations." 


Although  it  is  no  longer  directly 
housed  in  Chinatown,  CCI  still  main- 
tains important  contacts  with  the 
Chinatown  community.  Chu  calls  CCI 
"the  unofficial  spokesman  for 
Chinatown."  Both  Chinatown 
organizations  and  the  local  media  con- 
stantly approach  Chu  for  advice  and 
information.  CCI  also  helps  to  pro- 
mote and  organize  several  Chinatown 
events,  such  as  the  Dragon  Boat 
Festival  and  the  August  Moon  Festival. 

Based  on  CCl's  recommendations 
and  arrangements,  the  work  of  many 
Chinese  artists-from  both  Asia  and 
the  United  States-is  now  being  ex- 
hibited in  other  local  galleries.  Their 
work  has  become  very  visible,  and  they 
have  received  wonderful  reviews. 

"Five  years  ago,"  Chu  said,  "if  you 
asked  people  in  Boston's  art  circles- 
Are  there  any  Chinese  artists  in  New 
England,  or,  what  are  Chinese  artists 
doing?-they  wouldn't  know.  They'd 
never  seen  any  exhibitions.  But  because 
of  CCI  that  has  all  changed.  It's  a  great 
force  in  Boston's  art  circles." 

Chu  explains  the  importance  of  this 
attention.  "In  order  to  achieve  racial 
harmony,"  she  said,  "it  is  important 
for  each  ethnic  group  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  culture  of  other 
ethnic  groups.  True  cultural  understan- 
ding will  result  in  respect." 
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Advanced  Electronics 
Inc. 

The  Chinese  Economic  Development 
Council  initiated  this  electronic 
assembly  plant  in  1976  by  obtaining 
contracts,  financing,  space,  manpower 
programs  and  other  technical 
assistance  in  return  for  an  equity  posi- 
tion. This  company,  of  which  CEDC 
owns  6  percent,  today  employs  over 
200  Chinatown  residents  and  has  an- 
nual sales  of  more  than  $2  million. 

A  primary  objective  of  Advanced 
Electronics  is  to  provide  employment 
and  help  solve  the  community's 
unemployment  and  underemployment 
problem.  To  this  end  the  management 
has  selected  as  its  initial  business  base 
manufacturing  services  in  order  to 
maximize  the  number  of  employees 
utilized. 

The  company  is  organized  to  engage 
in  the  design,  development  and 
manufacture  of  electronic  and  com- 
puter related  equipment.  In  order  to 
provide  an  immediate  business  base 
and  to  maximize  the  number  of  people 
employed  for  the  community,  the  com- 
pany has  been  providing  manufactur- 
ing services  to  other  electronic  firms 
located  in  New  England. 

There  are  four  basic  types  of  poten- 
tial customers  for  AEI: 

-  Those  who  have  a  mandate  to 
become  more  socially  conscious  and 
need  to  hire  quality  minority  subcon- 
tractors to  fulfill  governmental  con- 
tracts. Such  customers  may  be  willing 
to  make  long  term  commitments  to 
AEI  for  manufacturing  work 
regardless  of  their  own  workload 
fluctuations. 

—  Those  companies  who  do  not 
possess  in-house  manufacturing 
capabilities  and  require  assembly  ser- 
vices. Such  companies  are  usually 
those  who  wish  to  limit  their  activities 
to  the  engineering  and  marketing  areas 
of  the  product  involved. 

—  Those  companies  who  have  excess 
work  and  need  to  subcontract  the  tem- 
porary workload. 

-  Those  companies  who  have  ex- 
perienced high  costs  of  manufacturing 
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due  to  low  quantity,  low  labor  efficien- 
cy, and  top  heavy  overhead  burdens- 
Such  companies  are  often  willing  to  ad- 
mit as  such  and  are  forced  by  competi- 
tion to  lower  their  cost.  These  com- 
panies can  utilize  a  "manufacturing 
specialist"  such  as  AEI  to  handle  their 
production  work. 

Since  manufacturing  business  nor- 
mally tends  to  fluctuate  from  month  to 
month,  AEI  has  been  fortunate  to  have 
two  categories  of  customers— one  in  the 
computer  and  related  business  and  the 
other  in  the  consumers  electronic 
business. 


Cathay  Foods 

This  CEDC-sponsored  corporation 
was  established  in  1981  as  a  guarantee 
that  modern  manufacturing  facilities 
would  exist  for  Chinese  food  produc- 
tion in  Boston's  Chinatown  district. 

Currently,  its  main  products  are 
varieties  of  egg  rolls,  general  manager 
Victor  Wong  reported.  CEDC  owns  48 
percent  of  this  for-profit  corporation 
started  by  Arthur  Wong  who  serves  as 
president.  In  order  to  finance  this  pro- 
ject, CEDC  provided  $225,000  in  equi- 
ty and  arranged  financing  for  the  com- 
pany's start. 

The  15,000  square  foot  manufactur- 


ing plant  in  the  heart  of  the  meat 
market  section,  at  960  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  has  created  16  new  jobs.  For 
1986,  the  company  produced  3.3 
million  egg  rolls,  and  generated 
$700,000  in  revenue.  For  1987,  the  firm 
will  top  its  first  million,  Victor  Wong 
said. 

"We  hope  to  be  adding  new  pro- 
ducts by  the  middle  of  this  year,"  the 
general  manager  said.  One  of  the  new 
products  might  be  something  similar  to 
a  "Chinese  ravioli." 

Cathay's  business  consists  of  the 
retail  and  wholesale  marketing  of 
shrimp,  lobster,  vegetable  and  pork 
egg  rolls.  Two  new  varieties,  spinach 
and  cheese  rolls,  have  recently  been  ad- 
ded to  the  company's  product  line. 

Their  products  can  be  found  in  Star 
Markets  as  well  as  at  B.J.'s  Wholesale 
Club.  Their  products  have  also  been 
distributed  to  several  food  service 
companies. 

Their  frozen  egg  rolls  are  known 
throughout  New  England  and  have 
been  distributed  to  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Florida  and  Illinois  through  the 
B.J.  Wholesale  franchise. 

"Prior  to  being  general  manager," 
Victor  said,  "I  was  not  in  the  food 
business.  Now  that  I  know  the 
business,  I  can  see  the  potential.  It 
looks  like  I  could  make  quite  a  career 
out  of  it." 
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International  Trade  Services 


To  maximize  Chinese-American 
economic  and  community  growth,  the 
Chinese  Economic  Development 
Council  (CEDC)  has  been  intensifying 
efforts  in  U.S. -foreign  exchange  of 
goods  and  services,  especially  with 
Asian  Markets.  An  integral  part  of 
CEDC  plans  for  increased  import- 
export  trade  flow  between  the  U.S.  and 
Asia  lies  in  the  realization  of  the 
following  objectives:  assisting  Chinese- 
American  business  in  import-export 
enterprises  via  identification  of  com- 
panies worldwide  activity  in  import- 
export  trade;  analyzing  potential 
markets  and  business  capabilites;  im- 
plementation of  CEDC  computerized 
information  services  to  relay  essential 
trade  news  to  U.S.  and  foreign 
associates;  increased  visability  of 
CEDC  activities  in  international  trade 
and  communication.  Other  objectives 
include  target  foreign-market 
prospects--espacially  those  in 
Southeast  Asia— for  Chinese-American 
trade  using  extensive  CEDC  contact 
networking;  accommodating  interna- 
tional trade-show  space  demands 
within  CEDC  facilities  and  working 
with  tenants  of  the  China  Trade  Center 
to  create  a  dynamic  import-export 
consortium. 


Trade-Mission  Objectives 

On  November  16  -  December  9,  1984 
the  Chinese  Economic  Development 
Council  participated  in  extensive  trade 
and  technology  mission  meetings  in 
four  major  Southeast  Asian  cities: 
Taipei,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore  and 
Shanghai.  The  trip-which  featured 
tours  of  industrial  facilities  and  high- 
level  meetings  with  both  government 
and  business  officials-involved  mon- 
ths of  CEDC  pre-planning  and  contact 
networking.  The  Southeast  Asia  tour 
marked  the  second  trade  mission  for 


the  economic  development  corporation 
that  year. 

CEDC's  overall  aim  during  the 
Southeast  Asian  tour  was  to  simulate 
interest  among  Asian  business  in  possi- 
ble technological-transfer  and  trade  in- 
vestment ventures  with  Chinese- 
Americans  and  U.S.  companies  in 
general.  Because  of  economic  develop- 
ment, the  Massachusetts  Committee  on 
International  Trade  and  Foreign  In- 
vestment officially  recognized  CEDC 
as  state  representative  during  import- 
export  talks  in  Southeast  Asia. 

More  specifically,  CEDC  trade- 
mission  discussions  focused  on  the 
realization  of  import-export  trade  ven- 
tures sponsored  with  a  grant  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Ser- 
vices (HHS);  the  establishment  of  long- 
term  business  contacts  commited  to 
trade  with  CEDC  interests  (i.e.  the 
China  Trade  Center  consortium  and 
U.S.  marketers  and  manufacturers  that 
directly  benefit  the  Chinese-American 
population);  the  more  precise  deter- 
mination of  responsive  Southeast 
Asian  markets  and  the  best  methods  of 
CEDC  promotional  contact  with  them; 
and  the  actual  procuring  of  Asian  in- 
vestors for  international  trade  with 
CEDC  acting  as  an  information  "go- 
between"  center  for  marketers  and 
buyers. 


Southeast  Asia  Trade 
Highlights 

During  the  three  weeks  of  trade- 
mission  conferences,  CEDC  met  with 
prominent  members  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  business  community. 

CEDC  trade  initiatives  generated 
significant  response  in  all  four  cities.  A 
strong  U.S.  economic  recovery 
dominates  the  Southeast  Asia  trade 
scene,  optimizing  international  import- 


export  negotiations.  In  Taipei  100 
business  executives  attended  a  CEDC- 
sponsored  reception.  While  in 
Shanghai,  Council  delegates  were 
received  by  the  People's  Republic 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Trade. 

CEDC  contact-networking  paved 
the  way  for  private  meetings  among 
Asian  corporate  heads  with  a  wide 
range  of  international  trade  interests. 
All  major  Southeast  Asia  import- 
export  markets  were  explored. 
Through  its  high-level  diplomatic  ef- 
forts in  Southeast  Asia,  CEDC  was 
able  to  secure  government  support  for 
future  CEDC-sponsored  international 
trade  between  Asian  and  U.S.  con- 
cerns. CEDC  also  had  access  to 
manufacturing  and  research-marketing 
facilities  such  as  the  main  plant  of  the 
National  Science  Council  of  Taipei, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  high-tech 
research  companies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  a  direct  result  of  CEDC  trade  ef- 
forts, five  international  corporations  in 
Taipei  have  engaged  in  ongoing 
negotiations  with  the  Chinese 
Economic  Development  Council  regar- 
ding the  possibility  of  establishing 
commercial  activity  and  branch  offices 
in  Boston.  The  Parties  involved  are: 
China  External  Trade  Development 
Council/Far  East  Trade  Services,  Inc. 
(CETDC);  Institute  for  Information 
Industry;  Joint  Industrial  Investment 
Service  Center;  National  Science 
Council;  and  the  Overseas  Chinese  Af- 
fairs Commision.  The  Overseas  Com- 
mission already  has  decided  to  con- 
tribute over  600,000  NT  dollars  worth 
of  Taiwan-manufactured  merchandise 
for  a  trade  show  in  Boston's 
Chinatown  community  scheduled  for 
Spring  1985.  Moreover,  numerous  pro- 
duce and  industrial-related  trade  deals 
were  consummated  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore  through  CEDC  mediation. 
CEDC's  role  in  import-export  trade  is 
expanding  and  receiving  dramatic 
media  coverage  in  the  Chinese- 
American  and  Asian  business  world. 
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Community  Group 
Equity  Partners 


The  Parcel  1 8— \—  Task  Force  has  rais- 
ed three  major  concerns  as  issues  to  be 
addressed  in  the  development  process, 
namely,  employment  and  job  training, 
childcare,  and  minority  business 
development.  The  Boston  Develop- 
ment Collaborative  agrees  that  these 
concerns  are  in  fact  major  needs  of  our 
communities,  and  it  agrees  that  the 
designated  developer  can  and  should 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
respective  communities  by  addressing 
these  needs  in  the  development  of  the 
I  Parcel  18  and  Kingston-Bedford  pro- 
"  jects.  The  Collaborative  has  thus  firm- 
ly committed  itself  to  both  focusing  the 
development  of  the  projects  in  such  a 
way  as  to  assist  existing  programs  that 
are  effective  in  addressing  these  pro- 
blems and  to  establishing  other  needed 
programs. 

As  an  initial  step  in  addressing  these 
issues,  the  Collaborative  feels  that  the 
creation  of  primary  equity  positions 
specifically  around  these  interests  is 
most  important.  That  would  enable  the 
dollars  invested  for  these  equity  posi- 
tions to  be  greatly  leveraged  when  pro- 
fits are  generated  by  the  project.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Collaborative  has  not  on- 
ly assigned  a  primary  equity  position  to 
the  Crispus  Attucks  Fund,  but  it  has 
also  created  two  new  foundations,  the 
Minority  Business  Development  Foun- 
dation and  the  Minority  Employment 
and  Job  Training  Foundation  as  the 
recipients  of  the  other  two  equity  posi- 
tions. The  Collaborative  will  work  with 
these  three  groups  to  raise  the  equity 
dollars  needed  for  their  investment. 
The  Crispus  Attucks  Fund,  through 
|  its  affiliate,  the  Crispus  Attucks 
"  Children's  Center,  is  operating  a  highly 


acclaimed  child  care  program  in  the 
Roxbury/Dorchester  area.  The  Col- 
laborative felt  that  it  could  best  address 
the  childcare  issues  by  including 
Crispus  Attucks  in  its  project.  Accor- 
dingly, Crispus  Attucks  has  been 
brought  in  as  a  partner  to  plan  the 
childcare  program  and  facility  and  to 
operate  the  facility  once  constructed. 
The  Collaborative  might  have  chosen 
to  simply  contract  for  services  with 
Crispus  Attucks,  but  by  bringing  it  in 
as  a  partner,  it  becomes  much  more  in- 
volved and  has  a  vested  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  project.  Also  by  reaping 
the  profit  as  a  partner,  it  will  have 
more  funds  to  provide  an  even  higher 
level  of  service  (including  providing 
more  assistance  to  the  needy)  in  this 
project  as  well  as  expand  its  program 
to  other  parts  of  the  communities. 

The  Minority  Business  Development 
Foundation  is  being  formed  to  address 
the  gross  need  for  minority  business 
development  in  Roxbury  and 
Chinatown.  If  the  economy  of  the 
community  is  to  be  significantly  im- 
proved, minority-owned  businesses 
must  be  developed  and  expanded  so 
that  money  turns  over  and  remains  in 
the  community.  The  Collaborative  en- 
visions that  the  Foundation  will  serve 
as  a  policy  and  strategy  planning  agen- 
cy, as  well  as  an  agency  to  coordinate 
existing  programs  and  initiate  new 
ones.  Again,  with  the  Foundation  as  an 
equity  partner,  significant  leverage 
from  its  portion  of  the  profits  will  be 
realized  to  carry  out  its  objectives. 

The  Foundation  will  work  closely 
with  the  Black  Corporation  Presidents 
of  New  England  and  the  local  Com- 
munity Development  Corporations. 
Programs    that     will     be    considered 


include: 
—business   development   study   pro- 
grams and  seminars 
-business  directory 
—loan  guarantee  program 
--capital     investment     guarantee 

program 
-technical  assistance  program 
—corporate  personal  loan  program 
—corporate  purchasing  program 
—government  purchasing  program 
-sliding  scale  leasing  programs. 
The  Minority  Employment  and  Job 
Training  Foundation  is  being  formed 
to  address  the  serious  need  for  employ- 
ment and  employment  training  in  the 
Roxbury  and  Chinatown  communities. 
The    communities    will    never    grow, 
flourish  and  be  able  to  support  locally 
owned    businesses    as    long    as    the 
unemployment  levels  remain  so  high. 
The  need  is  so  great  and  the  problem  is 
so    pervasive    that    the    Collaborative 
feels   that   the   stability   of  the  com- 
munities will  continue  to  be  in  jeopar- 
dy if  the  problem  is  not  addressed. 

The  Collaborative  expects  that  the 
Foundation  will  serve  as  a  policy  and 
strategy  planning  agency,  as  well  as  an 
agency  to  coordinate  existing  programs 
and  initiate  new  ones.  Significant 
leverage  is  once  again  gained  by  the 
Foundation's  being  an  equity  partner. 
The  Foundation  will  work  closely 
with  existing  programs  such  as  the  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Centers  of 
Greater  Boston,  the  Contractor's 
Association  of  Boston,  the  Minority 
Business  Training  and  Resource  Center 
of  Roxbury,  the  Human  Resource 
Development  Partnership,  the  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  Occupational  Resource 
Center,  the  Quincy  School  Community 
Council,  and  the  Chinese  American 
Civic  Association,  with  its  wide  array 
of  programs. 
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Building  the 
Capacity  of  MBEs 


A  minority  development  team 
should,  by  its  very  nature,  see  the 
percentage  requirements  for  hiring 
other  minority  business  people  and 
workers  as  minimums  that  can  be 
substantially  exceeded.  The  same  pro- 
cess that  has  excluded  minority 
developers  from  participating  in 
almost  all  of  the  major  building  pro- 
jects in  the  city  has  also  excluded 
Minority  Business  Enterprises  (MBEs). 
Neither  exclusion  is  founded  on  a 
realistic  and  unbiased  assessment  of 
the  situation. 

The  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative has  put  together  an  ex- 
perienced and  well-qualified  team,  and 
other  minority  coalitions  are  doubtless- 
ly doing  the  same  for  the  purpose  of 
bidding  on  this  project.  Yet,  it  takes  a 
special  program  like  parcel  to  parcel 
linkage  for  any  of  us  to  have  a  chance 
at  participating  in  the  largest 
developments  in  Boston. 

Members  of  the  Collaborative  have 
hired  MBEs  to  work  on  past  or  current 
projects  and/or  have  functioned  as 
MBEs  on  other  people's  projects.  We 
are  submitting  lists  of  qualified  MBE 
candidates  as  part  of  this  proposal. 
The  Collaborative  does  not  think,  it 
knows,  the  minority  community  can 
provide  enough  excellent  MBEs  to 
meet  the  30  percent  requirement  for 
construction,  professional,  and 
technical  work.  As  we  have  stated 
elsewhere  in  this  proposal  the  Col- 
laborative will  be  disappointed  if  it 
does  not,  in  fact,  exceed  the  30  percent 
requirements,  reaching  at  least  50  per- 
cent MBE  participation.  We  state  this 
goal  with  confidence  because  our 
development  experience,  and  our 
broad  and  deep  connections  to  the 
minority  community  make  it  obvious 
to  us  that  the  MBEs  are  there,  if  only 
those  in  a  position  to  contract  for  their 
services  will  give  them  the  recognition 


they  deserve. 

The  Collaborative  will  work  with  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  as 
well  as  other  state  and  city  agencies 
in  selecting  qualified  MBEs. 

The  Collaborative  also  plans  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  the  Contractor's 
Association  of  Boston,  Inc.  (CAB)  in 
ensuring  that  minority  contractors  are 
used  for  all  construction  phases  of  the 
Kingston-Bedford  and  Parcel  18 
projects. 

CAB  was  founded  in  1965  by  a 
group  of  concerned  minority  contrac- 
tors whose  objective  was  to  advocate 
construction  work  for  minority  con- 
tractors. Since  its  inception,  CAB  has 
grown  to  over  two  hundred  members 
and  affiliates  representing  general  and 
speciality  contractors  throughout  the 
greater  New  England  area. 

As  a  minority  trade  association, 
CAB  views  as  one  of  its  major  roles  to 
meet  and  negotiate  with  federal,  state 
and  local  governmental  agencies  in 
securing  construction  opportunities  for 
minority  contractors,  providing 
technical  assistance  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned agencies  in  areas  that  assure  suc- 
cessful participation  of  minority  con- 
tractors on  public  construction 
projects. 

CAB  provides  technical  and  suppor- 
tive assistance  to  minority  contractors 
in  the  areas  of  pre-qualification,  ar- 
chitecture and  engineering,  estimating 
assistance,  quantity  take  off, 
classroom  training,  plans  and 
specifications  review,  seminars,  in- 
vestigation of  referrals  for  financing 
and  bonding,  negotiations  with  union 
officials,  prime  and  general  majority 
contractors,  management  develop- 
ment, and  proposal  development. 

CAB  has,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Associated  Builders  and  Contractors, 
Inc.,  conducted  a  pre-apprenticeship 
job  training  program  for  minority  con- 


struction workers.  CAB  has  and  con- 
tinues to  provide  training  programs  in 
concert  with  the  Minority  Business 
Training  Resource  Center  at  Roxbury 
Community  College. 

The  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative is  committed  to  maximizing 
the  business  opportunities  of  local 
Minority  Business  Enterprises  both  on 
and  off-site  of  the  Kingston-Bedford 
and  Parcel  18  projects. 

The  Collaborative  is  convinced  that 
both  the  Parcel  18  and  the  Kingston 
Bedford  developments  deserve  a  rich 
mix  of  businesses  that  will  expand  and 
provide  continuing  job  opportunities 
for  residents  in  the  surrouding 
neighborhoods  as  well  as  residents 
throughout  the  Greater  Boston  Area. 

Thus,  the  Collaborative  has  begun  a 
process  of  identifying  and  attracting 
new  businesses  to  the  respective 
developments,  and  it  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  implement  a  creative  leas- 
ing program  that  is  critical  to  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  these  two 
parcels. 

As  a  result  of  its  discussions  with  the 
management  of  Malmart  Mortgage 
Company,  Inc.,  the  Collaborative  has 
obtained  a  commitment  which  will  br- 
ing the  corporate  headquarters  of  this 
leading  mortgage  banking  firm  to 
Boston  and  specifically  to  Parcel  18. 
While  it  is  far  too  early  to  outline  the 
specifics  of  such  a  commitment,  it  is 
anticipated  that  Malmart  will  lease  a 
minimum  of  50,000  square  feet  and 
employ  75  to  100  people  in  its  cor- 
porate headquarters. 

Indeed,  this  commitment  serves  to 
emphasize  the  capacity  of  this  develop- 
ment team  and  its  commitment  to 
building  a  development  which  is  not 
only  rewarding  to  its  principals,  but 
which  also  offers  substantial  rewards 
to  the  local  neighborhoods  and  to  the 
city  of  Boston. 
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Boston  Development  Collaborative 


Employment  and 
Employment  Training 


A  decent-paying,  meaningful  job  is 
the  number  one  priority  for  most 
residents  in  the  neighborhoods  affected 
by  these  two  developments.  Helping 
neighborhood  people  realize  this 
dream  has  become  the  Boston 
Development  Collaborative's  priority 
as  well.  The  Collaborative  has  set  its 
own  target  of  50  percent  participation 
by  minorities  and  neighborhood 
residents  in  all  work  done  on  the  two 
developments.  This  is  well  in  excess  of 
the  30  percent  requirement  of  the  City 
of  Boston  because  the  past  experience 
of  the  team  members  in  the  Col- 
laborative shows  that  there  is  a  large 
pool  of  qualified  minority  workers, 
and  an  even  larger  one  of  workers 
eager  and  able  to  do  the  job  if  training 
is  provided. 

Historically,  minority  residents  have 
been  systematically  excluded  from  the 
construction  trades  and  unions  in 
Boston.  Such  exclusion  can  and  does 
exacerbate  racial  and  gender  tensions 
as  a  result  of  the  competition  for  scarce 
construction  jobs. 

To  counter  these  trends,  the  City  of 
Boston  has  tried  to  establish  a  balance 
between  the  requirements  of  major  real 
estate  developments  and  the  needs  of 
low  and  moderate  income  residents. 
For  the  Kingston-Bedford  and  Parcel 
18  projects,  the  City  established  the  30 
percent  target  of  total  employee 
workhours  in  each  trade  for  minorities. 

Members  of  the  Collaborative  are 
aware  that  simply  slating  a  certain 
percentage  of  jobs  for  minorities  is  not 
enough  to  insure  their  access  to  jobs. 
Many  area  residents  require  training  or 
|  retraining  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
construction  and  permanent  jobs 
created  by  these  projects.  In  order  for 


area  residents  to  participate  fairly  in 
the  total  range  of  jobs  to  be  created- 
managerial  and  professional  jobs  as 
well  as  technical  and  clerical  ones- 
there  must  be  a  systematic  means  of 
upgrading  their  skills,  and  a  continuing 
education  program. 

To  this  end,  the  Collaborative  plans 
to  work  with  existing  employment  and 
training  centers  to  train  minorities  in 
all  different  levels  of  employment  skills 
so  as  to  maximize  their  employment 
opportunities  both  during  construction 
and  after  completion  of  the  linkage 
projects. 

The  Employment  and  Job  Training 
Foundation  will  play  a  major  role  in 
addressing  the  long-term  solutions  to 
the  problem. 

One  major  training  center  that  the 
Collaborative  plans  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
is  the  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers  of  Greater  Boston,  Inc.  (OIC), 
headquartered  in  Roxbury.  OIC  was 
founded  in  1966  for  the  expressed  pur- 
pose of  providing  basic  and  advanced 
academic  skills,  employment  training, 
support  services,  and  counseling  to 
educationally  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged residents  of  the  Greater 
Boston  area.  Operating  under  the 
philosophical  banner  "We  help  others 
to  help  themselves,"  over  the  past  20 
years  OIC  has  provided  services  to 
more  than  30,000  individuals,  in- 
cluding Hispanics,  Haitians,  Asians, 
and  blacks. 

OIC's  current  services  and  training 
opportunites  include  assessment, 
counseling,  adult  basic  education, 
general  educational  development,  com- 
puter sciences,  word  processing,  and 
data  entry.  Graduates  of  its  training 
programs  have  found  employment  in 


high  technology  industries,  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  retail 
establishments  and  various  local 
businesses. 

OIC's  Learning  Opportunities 
Center  (LOC)  provides  the  academic 
and  pre-employment  training  that 
many  of  its  clients  need  for  entry  into 
skill-training  programs  or  direct 
employment.  Eighty  percent  or  more 
of  the  LOC  students  successfully  com- 
plete the  program.  A  large  number  of 
those  students  advance  to  OIC's  High 
Technology  Center  to  further  their 
training. 

The  High  Technology  Center  is  the 
core  component  of  OIC's  employment 
and  training  program.  Offering  train- 
ing in  computer  science,  word  process- 
ing, and  data  entry,  the  main  purpose 
of  the  center  is  to  meet  the  employment 
needs  of  the  employer  community  who 
rely  on  OIC  for  quality  graduates  and 
workers. 

The  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative strongly  believes  in  the 
necessity  of  ensuring  that  residents 
from  the  Chinatown  and  Roxbury 
neighborhoods  have  access  to  training 
programs  that  will  qualify  them  for 
employment  in  all  phases  of  the 
development  of  the  Kingston-Bedford 
and  Parcel  18  projects. 

However,  the  Collaborative  feels 
that  the  need  will  extend  far  beyond  the 
completion  of  this  project  and  that  this 
project  is  only  a  short-term  and  minor 
assault  on  the  problem.  Thus,  the  Col- 
laborative is  forming  the  Employment 
and  Job  Training  Foundation  to  ad- 
dress the  lona-term  solutions. 
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Chinatown  Employment  and 
Training  Program 


Traditionally,  most  Asian  im- 
migrants in  the  greater  Boston  area  are 
trapped  in  low-level,  poorly  paid, 
dead-end  jobs-trie  men  work  in 
restaurants  and  shops,  and  the  women 
work  in  the  garment  industry.  The 
result  is  that  they  spend  long,  ex- 
hausting hours  just  to  provide  a  basic 
means  of  existence  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  without  having  any  hope 
of  exploring  other  employment 
possibilities. 

In  fact  many  immigrants  to  Greater 
Boston  are  professional  people  from 
China,  Hong  Kong  and  the  Republic  of 
China-teachers,  doctors,  scientists- 
who  cannot  gain  access  to  professional 
positions  in  the  United  States.  Because 
of  the  language  barrier,  they  can  only 
do  physical  labor  in  often  menial  jobs. 
They  may  spend  their  lives  in  the 
United  States  denied  a  full  participa- 
tion in  the  "American  dream." 

Of  the  160  businesses  located  in 
Chinatown,  65  are  manufacturing  and 
75  are  retail.  Garment,  leather,  and 
electronic  manufacturers  provide  3,700 
of  the  4,200  available  jobs.  The  gar- 
ment and  leather  manufacturers  are 
generally  small,  older  businesses  hous- 
ed in  inadequate  and  deteriorating 
facilities.  The  electronics  industry  is 
Chinatown's  newest  employer,  accoun- 
ting for  more  than  half  of  all  recent 
employment  opportunities  in  the  im- 
pact area. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  growth  in 
employment  opportunities  in  the 
restaurant  and  food  industry.  Employ- 
ment has  remained  between  430  and 
450  since  1950. 

The  Garment  district  has  been 
located  in  Chinatown  for  over  a  cen- 
tury. In  the  past,  garment  manufac- 
turers have  been  the  predominant 
employer.    The    area    is    in    decline 


because  of  foreign  competition  and  im- 
ports. The  number  of  garment 
manufacturers  has  decreased  25  per- 
cent, from  80  to  60  businesses.  The 
total  number  of  jobs  had  decreased 
from  5,000  to  3,700. 

While  the  electronics  industry  in 
Chinatown  is  growing,  as  a  whole  the 
industry  employs  only  3  percent 
Chinese.  Teradyne,  the  largest 
employer,  has  20  Chinese  workers  in  a 
work  force  of  !,000.  Tufts  University's 
new  England  Medical  Center  employs 
3,500  people,  2  percent  of  which  are 
Chinese. 

In  order  to  make  more  kinds  of 
employment  opportunities  available  to 
Chinatown  residents,  the  Boston 
Development  Collaborative  proposes  a 
program  that  would  complement  ongo- 
ing occupational  and  language  training 
programs   in  Chinatown,   particularly 


those  run  by  the  Chinese  American 
Civic  Association  (C.A.C.A.). 

C.A.C.A.  has  provided  a  wide  range 
of  valuable  services  for  the  local 
Chinese  community  for  the  past  19 
years.  The  Collaborative  feels  that  to 
support  the  training  programs  con- 
ducted C.A.C.A.  would  be  to  max- 
imize the  employment  opportunities  ol 
Chinatown  residents. 

One  of  C.A.C.A.'s  programs,  the 
Chinatown  Occupational  framing 
Center,  is  a  joint  venture  carried  out 
with  the  Quincy  School  Community 
Council.  The  Center  conducts  two 
vocational  training  programs,  one  in 
medical  office  skills  training  and  the 
other  in  electronic  assembly  training. 

C.A.C.A.  also  runs  an  office  skills 
training  program,  which  provides 
training  in  office-oi  ienled  English,  typ- 
ing, calculator  use,  and  word  process- 


ing.  And,  in  a  joint  venture  with  the 
Boston  I  ethnical  Center,  h  conducts  a 
machine  tools  training  program,  which 
provides  ESL  instruction,  guidance, 
counseling,  and  training  in  machine 
lool  set-up  and  operation. 

Othei  projects  that  C.A.C.A,  inns 
include:  Basic  Adult  Education  Pro 
gram,  ESL  Project  lot  Boston 
Residents,  Chinatown  Consortium 
Refugee  Resettlement  Project,  ASIA 
Youth  Project,  Project  CLEAR 
(Career  Learning  and  Education  lor 
Asian  Residents),  and  Project  WISE 
(Women  from  Indochina  Studying 
English). 

Chau-Ming  Lee  of  C.A.C.A.  cites 
food  services,  hotel  management  and 
computer  programming  as  othei  areas 
that  would  be  good  training  programs 
lor  Chinatown  residents.  Each  addi- 
tional field,  he  said,  would  be 
''another  step  forward  to  r 
Chinatown." 

Edward  Chiang,  an  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Asian  American 
Development  Corporation,  cites 
surveying  as  another  field  thai  could 
employ  these  newly  trained  people.  "I 
know  what  kind  of  people  the  field 
needs  and  where  the  jobs  are,"  Chiang 
said.  "1  think  we  need  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Chinese  professionals' 
backgrounds  and  work  with  service 
groups  to  provide  training  for 
Chinatown  residents." 

Chiang  suggests  that  this  employ- 
ment and  training  program  could  take 
advantage  of  the  skills  Chinese  profes- 
sionals can  offer  by  bringing  together 
Asian  professionals  who  are  already 
established  in  this  country  and  Asians 
who  are  newly  arrived.  He  also  sug- 
gests that  professionals  from  the 
suburbs  leach  classes  at  night,  so  they 
and  Chinatown  residents  could  con- 
tinue to  work  during  the  day.  Each 
Chinese-American  volunteer  faculty 
member  would  teach  one  night  a  week. 
In  addition  to  their  teaching  duties,  the 
faculty  members  would  constitute  an 
informal  job  referral  network  for  their 
students. 

In  addition  to  benefitting  Chinatown 
residents  directly,  this  program  would 
encourage  suburban  Chinese  to  lake  a 
more  active  role  in  the  community 
development  of  Chinatown. 


^2    Boston  Development  Collaborative 


Employment  and  Training 
for  Roxbury 


One  of  the  principal  concerns  of 
community  residents  in  the  Southwest 
Corridor/Roxbury  area  is  that  jobs 
generated  by  the  proposed  redevelop- 
ment projects  earmarked  for  this  area 
will  be  filled,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  by  local  residents.  Through 
the  MBTA,  the  Commonwealth  is 
committed  to  working  with  the  local 
community  to  ensure  that  this  goal  is 
met.  As  yet  however,  there  is  no  system 
for  matching  the  anticipated  labor  de- 
mand with  the  available  labor  supply. 

A  number  of  alarming  trends 
heighten  the  urgency  for  such  a  plan: 
the  growing  number  of  unfilled 
available  jobs,  the  current  drop-out 
rate  of  49  percent  within  the  Boston 
Public  School  system,  the  increasing 
unskilled  labor  market  gap,  the  con- 
tinued commercial  development 
throughout  the  city,  the  future  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  its  people,  and 
the  existing  critical  need  for  an  enlarg- 
ed employment  and  training  effort. 

A  projected  profile  of  the  jobs  and 
related  income  flow  generated  by 
development  on  Parcel  18  shows  that 
40  percent  of  the  4,000  jobs  would  be 
professional,  managerial,  and 
technical,  and  60  percent  would  be 
made  up  of  secretarial,  clerical,  and 
support  service  and  maintenance 
occupations. 

Unless  a  plan  is  developed  soon  and 
a  system  for  matching  labor  supply  and 
demand  is  designed,  employment  ob- 
jectives in  this  community  will  go 
unmet  creating  a  myriad  of 
social/economic  problems: 

-  Since  employers  are  unlikely  to  ab- 
sorb the  marginal  costs  of  recruitment, 
selection  and  training  of  a  labor  force 
from  a  confined  geographic  location, 
market  forces  alone  would  probably 
result  in  a  large  number  of  jobs  being 
filled  with  out-of-the-area  employees. 
Although  the  Massachusetts 
unemployment  rate  is  7.3  percent  in  the 
state's     tight     labor     market,     the 


unemployment  rate  for  minority  youth 
hovers  between  25  and  30  percent. 

-  Potential  employers  would  tend  to 
view  the  local  labor  force  as  a  high  risk 
population,  given  the  educational 
achievements  of  local  students  (which 
are  lower  than  other  Boston 
neighborhoods)  and  the  high  propor- 
tion of  public  assistance  recipients  in 
the  area. 

—  The  very  multiplicity  of  city  and 
community  programs  for  job  training 
argues  the  need  for  a  system  to  coor- 
dinate and  focus  these  resources.  Fur- 
thermore, after  the  individuals  have 
been  trained  and  become  employable, 
they  must  face  the  challenge  of  job 
placement. 

A  number  of  employment  and  train- 
ing and  economic  development 
organizations,  with  a  combined  array 
of  resources  and  talent,  serve  the  areas 
adjacent  to  the  Southwest  Corridor. 
Without  organization  and  a  clear  sense 
of  direction  and  purpose  provided  by 
the  state  and  the  impacted  community, 
individuals  may  work  at  cross  purposes 
and  lose  some  opportunities  to  provide 
the  maximum  amount  of  meaningful 
employment. 

The  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative therefore  feels  that  it  is 
essential  that  employment  and  training 
systems  are  designed  to  operate  with 
the  least  amount  of  administrative 
complexity  and  cost  while  encompass- 
ing the  broadest  array  of  job  training 
resources  possible. 

The  Collaborative  will  pledge  a  por- 
tion of  the  Boston  Community  Trust 
Fund  to  to  a  number  of  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  area  that  have  the 
background,  experience  and  facilities 
to  assist  in  creating  these  systems. 

A  good  example  of  such  an  institu- 
tion is  the  Minoritv  Business  Training 
&  Resource  Center  (MBTRC)  of  Rox- 
bury Community  College.  MBTRC  is  a 
speciality  training  center  within  the 
Massachusetts     Small     Business 


Development  Center  network  that  pro- 
vides business  training  opportunities 
for  the  Greater  Boston  minority 
business  community  in  contracting, 
retail,  service  and  product-oriented 
business. 

The  Human  Resource  Development 
Partnership,  a  local  Boston  ad-hoc 
assembly  consisting  of  public  and 
private  officials  and  32  community- 
based  organizations  from  throughout 
Boston's  neighborhoods,  is  working  to 
develop  an  adult  employment  and 
training  program  through  the  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  Occupational  Resource 
Center  in  Roxbury.  The  program 
would  offer  a  range  of  voca- 
tional/educational courses  to  as  many 
as  200  local  residents  during  the  even- 
ing. Along  with  course  offerings,  there 
would  be  an  array  of  supportive  ser- 
vices that  would  ultimately  lead  to  the 
student's  placement  in  an  appropriate 
job. 

The  adult  program  will  provide 
adults  will  skills  in  one  of  the  following 
areas:  autobody  repair,  auto/truck 
repair,  banking,  electronics,  basic 
keyboarding,  carpentry,  electricity, 
machine  shop,  printing,  word  process- 
ing, office  management,  and  solder- 
ing/assembly. Courses  will  be  offered 
in  response  to  both  current  labor 
market  needs,  specific  employer 
demands  and  enrolees'  interest. 

The  Collaborative  sees  the  work  of 
the  Human  Resource  Development 
Partnership  as  invaluable  because  it 
will  provide:  the  City's  only  evening 
program  offering  skill  training  to 
adults  who  are  underemployed  or 
unemployed,  skill  training  in  demand 
occupational  areas,  skill  training  pro- 
grams not  offered  elsewhere,  job 
employability  preparation,  job  place- 
ment and  follow-up,  personalized 
outreach  and  recruitment  through  a 
network  of  community-based 
organizations,  minimal  program  costs 
for  equipment,  child  care,  and  basic 
skills  improvement. 
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Day  Care  Program 


The  Boston  Development  ■'  ol- 
laborative  is  in  total  agreement  with 
Parcel  18-f  Task  Force  that  a  childcare 
component  should  be  a  major  locus  ol 
the  development  of  both  sites  Accor- 
dingly, the  Collaborative  has  brought 
in  The  (  rispus  Attucks  Children 
Center  as  its  partner  to  develop  and 
manage  the  child  Facility.  Crispus  At 
tucks  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
childcare  centers  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  and  it  is 
in  fact  gaining  a  national  reputation. 
The  Collaborative  feels  so  strongly 
about  the  importance  of  the  childcare 
facility  that  it  is  providing  the  Crispus 
Atucks  Fund  (an  affiliate  of  the 
Children's  Center)  an  opportunity  to 
become  a  primary  equity  partner  in  the 
Boston  Development  Collaborative 
along  with  the  other  principals  listed  in 
this  proposal,  The  other  principals  of 
the  Collaborate  will  work  with  the 
Crispus  Attucks  Fund  to  arrange  the 
financing  of  its  equity  interest 

The  Collaborative  feels  that  Crispus 
Attucks  has  done  such  an  outstanding 
job  already  in  serving  the  childcare 
needs  of  the  community  and  it  has  so 
much  expertise  and  experience  in  con- 
tributing to  the  overall  success  of  the 
project  since  the  Collaborative  ranks 
the  childcare  component  so  highly.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Collaborative  believes 
that  success  should  be  rewarded  in  our 
community  and  hopefully  the  profits 
from  the  equity  participation  will  pro- 
vide a  source  of  funding  for  expansion 
if  its  existing  facility,  the  establishment 
of  additional  facilities  and  a  vehicle  to 
subsidize  in  some  manner  a  portion  of 
the  childcare  program  in  this  project 
for  the  more  needy  children. 

Crispus  Attucks  wili  do  the  childcare 
program  and  facility  planning  for  both 


the  Parcel  18  and  Kingston-Bedford 
sites.  It  will  operate  the  facilities  and 
conduct  the  childcare  job  I  raining 
program. 

A  street  level  facility  is  planned  for 
both  sites  Outdoor  play  ares  will  be 
provided  either  on-site  or  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  developments  for  the  use 
of  these  chilldcare  facilities. 

The  Crispus  Attucks  Children's 
Center  as  it  exists  today  is  an  early 
education  program  providing  cur- 
riculum responsible  to  the  cognitve, 
physical,  emotional,  and  social  needs 
of  children  It  has  created  a  com- 
prehensive childcare  program  for 
children  who  come  primarily  from  the 
Roxbury,  Dorchester  and  Mattapan 
communitites  of  Boston. 

Established  to  provide  day  care  for 
employees  of  the  Avco  Printing  Plant 
(one  of  the  very  first  on-site  childcare 
centers  in  the  country),  Crispus  At- 
tucks has  grown  and  changed  with 
time.  In  1971,  it  incorporated  and 
became  an  independent,  non-profit 
institution. 

At  the  time  of  its  incorporation,  its 
general  purpose,  support  and  focus 
changed  from  an  industrial  custodial 
day  care  center  to  a  comprehensive 
center  serving  the  needs  of  a 
heterogeneous  population.  Crispus  At- 
tucks' name  was  adopted  as  a  symbol 
of  Black  Boston's  historical  legacy 
Crispus  Attucks  escaped  from  slaver) 
in  1750  and  later  gave  his  life  as  the 
first  patriot  to  die  for  the  American 
Revolution  at  the  Boston  Massacre. 
Attucks  loved  children,  and  he  was 
adored  by  them. 

Today  Crispus  Attucks  is  a  black- 
owned  and  operated  institution  serving 
240  children  in  an  expanded  facility. 
The  children  who  attend  the  day  care 


or  after  school  programs  range  in  age 
from  3  months  to  12  years. 

Financing  comes  from  the  United 
Way,  the  Department  Ol  Social  Ser- 
vices (DSS),  tuition,  grants,  and  fund- 
raising  efforts.  The  school  operates  on 
a  sliding  scale  basis  for  tuition.  I  hose 
who  can  afford  it  pay  lull  tuition,  and 
others  receive  financial  benefits  from 
DSS. 

Over  60  professional  stall  members 
oiler  children  a  great  deal  ol  small 
group  and  individual  attention.  A 
visiting  psychologist,  a  music  and 
foreign  language  instructor,  social 
workers,  a  nurse,  a  part-time  speech 
therapist  and  two  education  coor- 
dinators augment  the  strength  ol  the 
leaching  stall  '--early  childhood 
teachers,  college  interns,  foster  grand 
parents,  and  high  school  students. 

The  Center  has  established  a  reputa- 
tion for  quality  in  early  chldhood 
education  that  has  spread  to  a  national 
level.  Currently  it  has  ovei  1500  active 
requests  for  service  on  iis  mailing  list. 

The  Crispus  Attucks  Children's 
Center  is  striving  to  be  a  national  sym- 
bol of  quality  childcare  and  early 
childhood  education  for  inner-city 
communities.  As  such,  u  is  the  ideal 
organization  to  provide  for  the  plant)- 


Boston  Developmenl  Collaboralivc 


ing,  implementation,  and  supervision 
of  the  childcare  facilities  in  both  the 
Kingston-Bedford  and  Parcel  18  pro- 
ject sites. 

To  reiterate  the  Boston  Deveolpment 
Collaborative  regards  childcare  as 
much  more  than  a  side  issue  in  this  pro- 
ject. Both  Parcel  18  and  the  Kingston- 
Bedford  site  will  have  a  preponderance 
of  office  space.  Thousands  of  new  jobs 
will  be  created  by  the  businesses  who 
move  into  these  offices.  Job  training 
linkage  funds  will  train  minority  peo- 
ple from  Chinatown  and  Roxbury  to 
fill  many  of  these  newly  created  pos- 
tions.  Because  minority  families  have  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  households 
with  one  parent  only  or  where  both 
parents  work,  childcare  facilities  will 
Abe  critical  to  the  ability  of  these  newly 
^trained   workers  to  accept   and   keep 


jobs  in  the  two  developments.  There  is 
also  considerable  advantage  to 
employers  to  having  childcare  facilities 
on  the  premises.  Companies  increas- 
ingly are  seeing  childcare  facilities  as  a 
real  drawing  card  in  attracting  good 
employees  to  their  companies  and 
keeping  them  there. 

In  the  case  of  Parcel  18,  having 
childcare  as  part  of  the  development 
gives  it  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
suburban  industrial  parks  with  which  it 
will  be  competing.  These  parks 
generally  offer  few  or  no  secondary 
services  to  companies,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  sense  of  isolation  which  is  their 
greatest  drawback. 

Childcare  at  the  Kingston-Bedford 
site  will  be  one  of  the  major  pluses  of 
the  development  for  Chinatown 
residents.  Chinatown  has  one  of  the 


highest  percentages  of  working 
mothers  in  the  city.  Many  o\  these 
women  are  new  immigrants  who  work 
in  Chinatown  in  the  garment  industry. 
They  are  unfamiliar  with  the  rest  of  the 
city  and  waul  their  children  taken  care 
of  in  the  neighborhood. 

Just  as  the  concept  of  the  parcel  to 
parcel  linkage  program  shows  good 
economic  sense  and  social  compassion, 
so,  too,  should  the  developments  thai 
follow.  The  Collaborative  believes  that 
childcare  facilities  on  both  sites  ex- 
emplify the  entwining  of  these  ideals. 
The  Collaborative  is  committed  to  the 
development  and  operation  of  an 
outstanding  childcare  facility  at  both 
sites. 


§ 


Boston  Development  Collaborative 


Community  Based 
Organizations 


Letters  of  Support 


r 


m  &  m  •*»  &  m  m 

CHINESE  CONSOLIDATED  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERS 

American  Legion, 

Chinatown  Post  H328 
Chinese  American  Civic 

Association 
Chinese  Economic 

Development  Council 
Chinese  Evangelical  Church 
Chinese  Freemason's 

Association 
Chinese  Merchants 

Association 
Chinese  Women's  Club 

of  New  England 
Hip  Sing  Association 
Hoy  Kew  Association 
Kew  Sing  Music  Club 
Kuo  Min  Tang 
Ni  Lun  Association 
South  Cove  YMCA 
Eng  Family  Association 
Fung  Luen  Association 
Gee  Family  Association 
Gee  How  Oak  Tin 

Association 
Gee  Tuck  Sam  Tuck 

Association 
Goon  Family  Association 
Jew  Loon  Association 
Lam  Family  Association 
Lee  Family  Association 
Leung  Family  Association 
Lung  Kong  Association 
Moy  Family  Association 
Soo  Yuen  Family  Association 
Wong  Family  Association 
Yee  Family  Association 


January  21,  1987 

Mr.  Stephen  Coyle 

Director 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

One  City  Hall  Square 

Boston,  MA  02201 

Dear  Mr.  Coyle: 

The  Chinese  Consolidated  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion (CCBA)  of  New  England  is  pleased  to  inform 
you  that  we  endorse  Mr.  Arthur  Wong  and  his 
associates  in  their  Asian  American  Development 
Corporation  effort  to  compete  in  Boston's 
development  linkage  process.   They  have  informed 
the  CCBA  in  a  CCBA  Board  meeting  of  their  inten- 
tions to  see  to  it  that  the  benefits  of  the 
linkage  will  be  passed  on  to  the  Chinese  community. 
The  Board  members  extended  Arthur  and  his  group 
the  moral  support  of  the  CCBA  that  night.   Any 
recognized  group  in  the  community  doing  good  has 
our  support.   We  have  been  recently  informed  that 
they  have  joined  efforts  with  another  neighorhood 
group  to  form  a  company  called  Boston  Development 
Collaborative  Inc. 


Sincerely, 

0, 


Davis  Woo 
President,  CCBA 


90  TYLER  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02111     U.S.A.      TELEPHONE:  542-2574     542-2578 


Lee  Association  of  New  England 


10  Tyler  Street 
Boston  ,  Massachusetts  02111 


Date    :    Jan.    7,     1987 


Mr.  Stephen  Coyle 

D  i  rector 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

One  City  Hall  Square 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


/ 


Dear  Mr.  Coyle: 

This  letter  is  to  endorse  the  Asian  American  Development 
Corporation  as  a  minority  development  team  for  the 
Kingston-Bedford/Essex  and  Parcel  IS  projects.  Chinese  Economic 
Development  Council  and  the  A.A.D.C.  both  comprise  Chinese 
community  leaders  in  Boston. 

Since  its  inception  in  1975,  CEDC  has  effected  a  wide 
range  of  projects  that  have  directly  benefitted  the  Chinese 
community  in  Boston.   In  addition  to  the  notable  developments 
of  the  China  Trade  Center  and  Oxford  Place,  CEDC  has  sponsored 
a  Chinatown  Beaut i f icat i on  project,  job  training  programs,  and 
English  as  a  Second  Language  classes. 

The  Asian  American  Development  Corporation  is  closely 
linked  with  community  concerns  by  nature  of  its  membership, 
which  is  composed,  of  leaders  of  major  Chinese  associations. 

I  am  confident  that  this  development  team  will  work  hard 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinatown  community. 

Sincerely , 


,c  , 


r^C-C 


CEDC  Counts  On  You 


-¥■    A    &     )#    #    ^l    4$    it 
Chinese  Economic  Development  Council,  Inc. 

31  Beach  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02111 


Tel.  (617)  482-1011 


Mr.  Arthur  Wong,  Chairman  January  19,  1987 

Board  of  Directors 

Boston  Development  Collaborative 

Mr.  Juan  M.  Cofield 

President  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 

Boston  Development  Collaborative 

Dear  Mr.  Wong  and  Mr.  Cofield: 

I  would  like  to  thank  both  of  for  your  recent  presentation  regarding  your 
Parcel  to  Parcel  Linkage  Proposal.  Based  on  your  presentation,  I  am  pleased 
to  give  a  strong  endorsement  to  the  Boston  Development  Collaborative  and  your 
proposal.  As  a  community-based  organization,  CEDC  Realty  Corporation  has  been 
providing  Chinatown  with  housing,  community  services  and  various  neighborhood 
services  for  the  past  fourteen  years. 

1.  The  CEDC  Board  of  Directors  has  approved  its  support  for  Chinatown 
residents  and  participants  in  the  Parcel  to  Parcel  Linkage  Project. 

2.  The  CEDC  Executive  Committee  and  the  CEDC  Realty  Corporation 
Board  of  Directors  have  reconfirmed  its  support  of  BDA  Proposal 
unanimously. 

As  you  know,  CEDC  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  low-income  housing  over  the 
years,  as  evidenced  by  Oxford  Place,  which  provided  39  units  of  low-income 
housing  to  the  Chinese  Community  and  also  the  new  Beach  Street  low-income 
housing  project.  Your  continued  support  of  the  most  effective  use  of  linkage 
funds  will  be  appreciated. 


Sincerely , 


Chairman 

:hinese  economic  development  council 

cc:  Mr.  Steve  Coyle,  BRA 
Bing  Wong,  CEDC  Realty 
Members  for  Neighborhood 
Parcel  18  Task  Force  Members 


January  23,  1987 


Mr.  Stephen  Coyle 

Director 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

One  City  Hall  Square 

Boston,   MA     02001 

Dear  Mr.  Coyle: 

The  New  England  Association  of  Chinese  Professionals  (NEACP)  is  the 
largest  and  oldest  Chinese  professional  association  in  New  England.  It  was 
formed  ten  years  ago  to  help  organize  Chinese  professionals,  academics,  and 
entrepreneurs  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire  to  become  more  involved  in  Chinese  American  educational  and 
community  activities.  Accordingly,  two  past  presidents  of  NEACP,  George  S. 
Pan  and  Edward  T.T.  Chiang,  are  known  for  their  extensive  involvement  with  the 
Chinese  Economic  Development  Council  (CEDC) ,  the  Greater  Boston  Chinese 
Cultural  Association  (GBCCA),  and  the  Chinese  Consolidated  Benevolent 
Association  (CCBA). 

On  behalf  of  both  NEACP  and  the  Chinese  community  that  we  serve,  I  would 
like  to  give  a  strong  and  enthusiastic  endorsement  to  the  Boston  Development 
Collaborative 's  proposal.  Our  support  is  strong  for  several  reasons:  (1) 
their  proposal  has  received  board  support  from  all  the  major  Chinese 
organizations,  including  CEDC,  GBCCA,  and  CCBA;  (2)  as  they  illustrate  in 
their  proposal,  the  Collaborative  intends  not  only  to  benefit  Chinese  and 
Indochinese  Americans,  but  also  to  maximize  the  participation  of  all  members 
of  the  Chinese  community  and  its  organizations;  and  (3)  many  of  our  officers 
and  active  members  are  represented  on  the  Boston  Development  Collaborative's 
board,  including  Raymond  Shih,  Dr.  Robert  Wang,  and  Edward  T.T.  Chiang. 


me. 


If  you  need  any  additional  information,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 

Sincerely, 


Patrick  Wang,   Ph.D. 

President 

National  Association  of  Chinese  Professionals 


ft  s  m  h  t 


Ui» 


GEE  TUCK  SAM  TUCK  ASSOCIATION 

32  OXFORD  STREET    SECOND  FLOOR 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  02111 

TELEPHONE  (617)  338-8395 


Date 


Jan 


1987 


Mr.  Stephen  Coyle 

Di  rector 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

One  City  Hall  Square 

Boston,  Massachuse t ts 


Dear  Mr.  Coyle 


This  letter  is  to  endorse  the  Asian  American  Development 
Corporation  as  a  minority  development  team  for  the 
Kingston-Bedford/Essex  and  Parcel  18  projects.  Chinese  Economic 
Development  Council  and  the  A.A.D.C.  both  comprise  Chinese 
community  leaders  in  Boston. 


Since  its  inception  in  1975,  CEDC  has  effected  a  wide 
range  of  projects  that  have  directly  benefitted  the  Chinese 
community  in  Boston.   In  addition  to  the  notable  developments 


the  China  Trade  Center  and  Oxford  Place,  CEDC  lias 


of  «-h 

a  Chinatown  Beaut i ficat i on  project, 

English  as  a  Second  hanczuane  classes 


job  training 


sponsored 
prog  rams  ,  and 


The  Asian  American  Development  Corporation  is  closely 
linked  with  community  concerns  by  nature  of  its  membership, 
which  is  composed  of  leaders  of  major  Chinese  associations. 


for 


I  am  confident  that  this  development  team  will 
the  benefit  of  the  Chinatown  community. 


work  hard 


Sincerely , 


^C 


r/ 


\S 


SITES 

5  Oak  Street  West 
Boston,  MA  02116 
Tel.  423-7560 

25-31  Essex  Street 
Boston.  MA  02111 
Tel.  542-7458 

677  Cambridge  Street 
Brighton,  MA  02135 
Tel.  739-4289 


^  m  %  &  £ 

GREATER  BOSTON  CHINESE 
GOLDEN  AGE  CENTER,  INC. 

226  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116 
Telephone:  (617)  426-1628 


Ruth  C.  Moy 

Executive  Director 


January  22,  1987 


Mr.  Stephen  Coyle 

Director 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

One  City  Hall  Square 

Boston,  Mass.  02201 

Dear  Mr.  Coyle: 

On  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Golden  Age  Center,  I  am  writing 
to  you  in  support  of  the  efforts  of  the  Boston  Development 
Collaborative  (BDC)  to  become  the  minority  developer  of  the 
Parcel  18  Kingston/Bedford  project. 

The  BDC  is  comprised  of  prominent  business  and  community 
leaders  of  both  Roxbury  and  Chinatown,  and  have  contributed 
substantially  to  their  respective  communities. 

The  completion  of  this  project  would  provide  significant 
economic  boosts  to  both  Roxbury  and  Chinatown  communities  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  BDC  has  the  capabilities  to  success- 
fully carry  this  project  to  its  completion  for  the  benefit 
of  the  communities  involved. 


Sincerely, 

r  -  -  / 

Ruth  C.  Moy 
Executive  Director  / 


d-U 


I, 


Social  Services  •  Homemaker  Services  •  Adult  Day  Health  •  Social  Day  Care  •  Nutrition  •  Transportation  •  Housing 


Sxecutive  T^incctoi 


<T"^/7^  442-2424 


Staid  Ol  "Dixectoti 


January  21,  1987 


Mr.  Stephen  Coyle 

Director 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

One  City  Hall  Square 

Boston,   MA     02001 

Dear  Mr.   Coyle: 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Boston  Development  Collaborate,  Inc. , 
hopes  to  undertake  the  development  of  the  Kingston-Bedford/Essex  and  Parcel 
18  sites.  This  letter  is  in  support  of  their  efforts  to  become  the  minority 
development  team  for  these  projects. 

We  understand  that  a  job  training  program  will  be  a  significant  focus  of 
the  development  project.  OIC  would  be  very  pleased  to  work  with  the  BBC  in 
creating  and  implementing  that  program. 

The  Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  of  Greater  Boston,  Inc.  (OIC) , 
was  founded  in  1966  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  providing  basic  and  advanced 
academic  skills,  employment  training,  support  services,  and  counseling  to 
educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged  residents  of  the  Greater  Boston 
area. 

Operating  under  the  philosophical  banner,  "We  help  others  to  help 
themselves,"  over  the  past  20  years  OIC  has  provided  services  to  more  than 
30,000  individuals,  including  Hispanic,  Haitians,  Asians,  Whites,  Blacks, 
AFDC  recipients;  BHA  residents  and  several  other  targets  groups. 


-  2  - 


Current  services  and  training  opportunities  include:  Assessment,  Counseling, 
Adult  Basic  Education  (ABE) ,  General  Educational  Development  (GED) ,  Computer 
Sciences,  Word  Processing,  and  Data  Entry. 

Graduates  of  OIC's  training  programs  have  found  employment  in  high  technology 
industries,  banks,  insurance  companies,  retail  establishments  and  various  local 
businesses.  Over  the  past  20  years,  several  private  sector  corporations  have 
helped  the  organization  to  achieve  such  remarkable  successes.  Contracts  with 
public  agencies  (the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Education, 
the  City  of  Boston,  etc.  have  also  contributed  to  our  successes. 

OIC  has  operated  very  successful  job  training  programs  for  the  past  20 
years,  in  and  around  the  Parcel  18  sites  and  is  well  known  to  that  community 
and  the  City  of  Boston. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention  to  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 


Clarence  W.  Donelan 
Executive  Director 


CWD/lh 


BOSTON  REALTY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

111  Washington  Street 


Post  Office  Box  522 

Brookline,  Massachusetts  02147 


JUAN  M.  COFIELD 
President 


(617)738-4646 


January  22,  1987 

Arthur  Wong,  Chairman 

The  Boston  Development  Collaborative 

Limited  Partnership 
P.O.  Box  522 
Brookline,  MA   02147 

Dear  Mr.  Wong: 

I  wish  to  express  the  interest  and  intent  of 
Boston  Realty  Associates,  Inc.  to  lease  office  space 
in  the  Parcel  18  Complex  should  The  Boston  Develop- 
ment Collaborative  so  develop  the  project.   Subject 
to  reasonable  business  negotiations,  we  commit  to 
lease  space  for  our  headquarters  in  the  complex. 

As  you  know  Boston  Realty  has  been  located  in 
the  Hearthstone  Plaza  in  Brookline  since  the  firm's 
inception  and  this  commitment  is  indeed  .one  with 
considerable  thought.   However,  we  see  the  commitment 
as  an  opportunity  to  acquire  space  in  a  top  quality, 
exciting  new  complex  with  many  amenities  and  an 
opportunity  to  play  some  small  role  in  helping  to 
strengthen  the  economy  of  Roxbury . 


The  Development  Company  Alfiliate  of  Malmart  Mortgage  Company,  Inc. 


. 


MORTGAGE  BANKERS 


MALMART  MORTGAGE  COMPANY,  INC. 

1 1 1  Washington  Street.  Brookline.  Massachusetts  02146     [617)  738-4646 


January  22,  1987 

Arthur  Wong,  Chairman 

The  Boston  Development  Collaborative, 

Limited  Partnership 
P.O.  Box  522 
Brookline,  MA   02147 

Dear  Mr.  Wong: 

Pursuant  to  our  conversations  regarding  The 
Collaborative ' s  planned   development  of  Parcel  18, 
please  accept  this  letter  as  a  commitment  of 
Malmart's  intent  to  lease  space  in  your  new  office 
complex.   Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to 
an  agreement  on  the  many  details  of  a  lease  nego- 
tiation at  this  early  stage,  but  you  may  feel  com- 
fortable that  you  have  the  commitment  of  the  manage- 
ment of  Malmart  to  move  its  corporate  headquarters 
to  your  new  office  building  and  you  may  continue 
your  planning  around  Malmart's  commitment  of  intent. 

As  you  are  aware,  Malmart's  corporate  operations 
have  always  been  based  in  Brookline,  and  we  are 
enthusiastic  about  a  corporate  relocation  to  your 
exciting  development.   It  would  be  Malmart's  intent 
to  lease  a  minimum  of  50,000  square  feet  and  employ 
approximately  75  to  100  people  in  this  new  corporate 
headquarters . 

We  will  follow,  with  great  interest,  your  progress 
with  this  development,  and  I  am  available  for  continuing 
negotiations  as  you  begin  to  implement  your  development 
plans . 


July  ~y°ur 


Virginia  M.  Ehg 
'resident 


CONTRACTOR'S  ASSOCIATION  OF  BOSTON,  INC. 

7  25  CENTRE  STREET  •  ROXBURY  MASSACHUSETTS  02119  •  (617)442-4680 


January  12,  1987 


Mr.  Stephen  Coyle,  Director 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
One  City  Hall  Square 
Boston,  MA0220^- 

Dear  Mr. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Contractor's  Association  of  Boston  (CAB)  has  had  a  long 
and  rich  history  working  with  government  agencies,  private  contractors  and 
developers  assisting  them  in  hiring  minority  group  construction  trade  workers  and 
minority  group  contractors  and  sub-contractors.  Needless  to  say,  we  are 
especially  encouraged  when  we  are  invited  to  participate  and  work  with  developers 
which  have  aggressive  hiring  and  sub-contracting  objectives.  In  those  instances, 
we  devote  our  best  talents  to  ensure  that  the  objectives  are  met  and  that  the 
project  is  a  successful  one. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  projects  around  Boston  in  the  coming  years  which 
will  be  as  important  as  the  Kingston-Bedford  Essex  Street  Parcel  18  Project  (Project 
1) .  We  feel  that  Project  1  is  not  only  important  to  the  respective  neighborhoods, 
but  very  important  to  the  City  of  Boston,  and  hopefully  it  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  important  development  projects  throughout  the  country. 

Please  be  advised  that  we  have  had  very  meaningful  discussions  with  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Collaborative  (The  Collaborative)  cxjncerning  their  proposal  to  you 
in  response  to  your  Request  for  Qualifications.  The  Collaborative  has  sought  our 
advice,  counsel  and  guidance,  and  we  are  delighted  to  indicate  to  you  our  desire  to 
work  with  them.  We  feel  that  their  objective  of  hiring  at  least  50%  minority  group 
workers  is  attainable,  and  we  plan  to  work  with  them  from  the  day  of  designation 
until  the  entire  project  is  successfully  completed. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  CAB  has  had  a  long  and  beneficial  experience, 
(more  than  10  years  in  one  instance)  of  working  with  some  of  the  principals  of 
the  Collaborative.  Ihus  we  look  forward  to  enhancing  our  relationship  with  some 
members  of  the  Collaborative  and  in  building  relationships  with  others. 

In  summary,  we  feel  that  our  mission  is  a  critical  one  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area,  and  we  are  very  pleased  to  be  a  working  component  of  important  development 
projects.  We  have  had  meaningful  discussions  with  the  Collaborative,  and  we  are 
encouraged  by  their  Proposal.  Should  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  designate 
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the  Collaborative  as  developer  of  this  unique  project,  CAB  will  devote  its  best 
efforts  to  assisting  the  Collaborative  in  meeting  its  noteworthy  hiring  and 
sub  contracting  objectives. 


Sincerely, 


Walter  VEM-Jilliarns, 
Executive  Director 


WEW/db 

cc:  CAB  Board  of  Directors 


January  8,  1987 

Ms.  Ching  Ho 

Director 

World  Journal 

31  Beach  St. ,  2nd  FL. 

Boston,  MA.  02111 


Mr.  Stephen  Coyle 

Director 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

One  City  Hall  Sq. 

Boston,  MA 


Dear  Mr.  Coyle: 


This  letter  is  to  endorse  the  Asian  American  Development 
Corporation  as  a  minority  development  team  for  the 
Kingston-Bedford/Essex  and  Parcel  18  projects.   Chinese  Economic 
Development  Council  and  the  A.A.D.C.  both  comprise  Chinese 
community  leaders  in  Boston. 

Since  its  inception  in  1975,  CEDC  has  effected  a  wide 
range  of  projects  that  have  directly  benefitted  the  Chinese 
community  in  Boston.   In  addition  to  the  notable  developments 
of  the  China  Trade  Center  and  Oxford  Place,  CEDC  has  sponsored 
a  Chinatown  Beautif ication  project,  job  training  programs,  and 
English  as  a  Second  Language  classes. 

The  Asian  American  Development  Corporation  is  closely 
linked  with  community  concerns  by  nature  of  its  membership, 
which  is  composed  of  leaders  of  major  Chinese  associations. 

I  am  confident  that  this  development  team  will  work  hard 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Chinatown  community. 


Sincerely, 


Ching  Ho 
Director 


t 


CH/hkw 


V\A«e  <_)«/«»    C ./h'hmc    L/per«   \-jroup,  <-7nc. 

2   TYLER    STREET 
BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS    02111 
TEL.     542-7732 


Date    :    Jan.    7,     1987 


Mr.  Stephen  Coyle 

Pi  rector 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

One  City  Hall  Square 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


Dear  Mr.  Coyle 


This  letter  is  to  endorse  the  Asian  American  Development 
Corporation  as  a  minority  development  team  for  the 
Kingston-Bedford/Essex  and  Parcel  18  projects.  Chinese  Economic 
Development  Council  and  the  A.A.D.C.  both  comprise  Chinese 
community  leaders  in  Boston. 

Since  its  inception  in  1975,  CEDC  has  effected  a  wide 
range  of  projects  that  have  directly  benefitted  the  Chinese 
community  in  Boston.   In  addition  to  the  notable  developments 
of  the  China  Trade  Center  and  Oxford  Place,  CEDC  has  sponsored 
a  Chinatown  Beau t i f icati on  project,  job  training  programs,  and 
English  as  a  Second  Language  classes. 

The  Asian  American  Development  Corporation  is  closely 
linked  with  community  concerns  by  nature  of  its  membership, 
which  is  composed  of  leaders  of  major  Chinese  associations. 


for 


I  am  confident  that  this  development  team  will  work  hard 
the  benefit  of  the  Chinatown  community. 


Sincerely  , 


ON    LEONG 

t — hinesc     <^/l  Lcrcltants     ^Association 

20    HUDSON    STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  02111 


Mr.  Stephen  Coyle 

Director 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

One  City  Hall  Square 

Boston,  Mass. 


January  9,  1987 


Dear  Mr.  Coyle: 

Under  date  of  January  6,  1987,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Chinese  Merchants  Association  voted  to  support  the 
Asian-American  Development  Corporation  (AADC)  as  the  minor- 
ity developer  for  the  Kingston-Bedford  and  Parcel  18  Project 
development . 

The  Chinese  Merchants  Association,  with  a  membership 
in  excess  of  twelve  hundred,  strongly  feels  that  the  Asian- 
American  Development  Corporation  will  best  ensure  the  benefits 
to  the  Chinese  community. 

Sincerely , 


^^tn^C.  £Zyo    Ui 


York  Kee  Wong 
President 


Tel:  (617)  445-0333 


ROXSE  HONES,  INC 

MEZZANINE  LEVEL,  SUITE  207 

1070  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  02120 


January  10,  1987 

Mr.  Stephen  Coyle,  Director 
BOSTON  REDEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY 
One  City  Hall  Square 
Boston,  MA.   02201 

Dear  Mr.  Coyle: 

Roxse  Homes,  Inc.,  a  364  unit  housing  development,  in  lower 
Roxbury,  has  provided  rental  apartments  to  low  and  moderate  income 
families  in  this  neighborhood  for  approximately  15  years.   This 
development  began  when  a  number  of  neighborhood  organizations  for- 
med Roxse  over  twenty  (20)  years  ago,  with  the  objective  of  provid- 
ing truly  outstanding  housing  for  low  and  moderate  income  families. 
Clearly,  Roxse  has  been  a  stabilizing  influence  in  this  neighborhood 
during  most  of  these  twenty  (20)  years,  and  we  are  delighted  to 
see  thoughtful  and  careful  planning  for  the  vacant  land  in  this 
neighborhood . 

With  only  Tremont  Street  dividing  us,  Roxse  is  an  abutter  to  the 
lower  portion  of  Parcel  18.   Naturally,  we  are  quite  concerned  with 
the  impact  of  major  development  in  our  neighborhood  and  we  are  very 
pleased  with  the  potential  of  what  careful  development  can  do  for 
lower  Roxbury. 

Roxse  has  been  approached  by  the  Boston  Development  Collaborative 
(The  Collaborative)  concerning  their  proposal  to  develop  the  Kings- 
ton-Bedford Essex  Street/Parcel  18  Project  (Project  1) .   In  our  dis- 
cussions with  The  Collaborative,  they  have  been  open  with  us  and 
have  sought  our  advice,  counsel  and  guidance  as  they  continue  to 
formulate  their  development  plans  for  Parcel  18.   We  are  impressed 
with  the  neighborhood  orientation  of  this  outstanding  development 
team,  and  we  are  confident  that  their  professional  development  app- 
roach will  result  in  a  development  which  will  have  a  lasting-  posit- 
ive influence  in  our  neighborhood  and  a  development  which  we  can  be 
proud  of  for  years  to  come.   We  feel  good  about  our  ability  to  work 
with  The  Collaborative,  and  they  certainly  seem  capable  of  balancing 
sensitive  neighborhood  concerns  with  the  realities  of  building  a 
successful  development.   Their  plans  for  the  Community  Trust  are 
unique,  and  their  general  planning  approach  is  to  keep  the  neighbor- 
hood involved. 

In  summary,  Roxse  has  been  a  stabilizing  influence  in  this  neigh- 
borhood for  most  of  the  last  twenty  (20)  years.   We  very  much  want 
to  see  careful  and  well  thought  out  development  in  our  neighborhood, 
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and  we  want  to  see  development  which  will  benefit  our  neighbor- 
hood for  years  to  come.   We  are  pleased  with  the  neighborhood  app- 
roach of  The  Collaborative,  and  we  feel  that  this  outstanding  team 
of  professionals  will  build  a  successful  development  which  will 
have  a  lasting  positive  impact  in  our  neighborhood.   We  feel  good 
about  The  Collaborative  and  urge  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
to  designate  The  Collaborative  as  developer  of  Parcel  18. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Barbara  Strother, 

Clerk,  Board  of  Directors 

ROXSE  HOMES,  INC. 


BS/ri 


Telephones  (617) 


426-2382 
426-4445 


m  &  m  w.  m 

WONG    FAMILY   BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION 


70-72    BEACH   STREET.     4th  FL. 
BOSTON.    MASS.    02  111    -   U.S.A. 


Date 


Jan 


1987 


Mr.  Stephen  Coyle 

Di  rector 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

One  City  Hall  Square 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


Dear  Mr.  Coyle: 


I  am  writing  in  support  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Asian-American  Development  Corporation  (AADC)  to  become  the 
minority  developer  of  the  Parcel  to  Parcel  Linkage  Program. 

I  am  confident  that,  with  the  support  of  the  Chinese 
Economic  Development  Council  (CHDC),  the  AADC  is  the  best 
candidate  to  support  Boston's  Chinatown  community.   I  have 
worked  with  CEDC  for  many  years  and  have  always  been  impressed 
with  the  efficacy  of  its  operations. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  CEDC  has  been  an  effective  agent 
in  the  economic  development  of  Boston's  Chinatown.   It  has 
initiated  and  completed  a  wide  range  of  projects  in  both  real 
estate  development  and  interna t i onnal  trade.   Finally,  and  more 
importantly,  CEDC  has  worked  hard  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  of  Boston's  Chinatown  residents. 


Sincerely , 


#p s. m a sp x m m  frjl  a^.%  m.mm  ^ 

KUO  MIN  TANG  OF  ^8^    CHINA  IN  AMERICA 


f  p  fr  gf  ijr  j& 

(Chinese  Nationalist  Party  Boston  Branch) 

17  HUDSON  STREET,       BOSTON,  MASS    02111  U.S.A.    •    TEL.  (617)  338-8427 
January    8,     1987 


Mr.    Stephen   Coyle 

Director 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

One  City  Hall  Square 

Boston,  MA 


Dear  Mr.  Coyle: 

I  am  writing  in  support  of  the  efforts  of  the  Asian-American  Development 
Corporation  (AADC)  to  become  the  minority  developer  of  the  Parcel  to  Parcel  Linkage 
Program. 

I  am  confident  that,  with  the  support  of  the  Chinese  Economic  Development 
Council(CEDC) ,  the  AADC  is  the  best  candidate  to  support  Boston's  Chinatown 
community.   I  have  worked  with  CEDC  for  many  years  and  have  always  been  impressed 
with  the  efficacy  of  its  operations. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  CEDC  has  been  an  effective  agent  in  the  economic 
development  of  Boston's  Chinatown.   It  has  initiated  and  completed  a  wide  range  of 
projects  in  both  real  estate  development  and  international  trade.  .  Finally,  and 
more  importantly,  CEDC  has  worked  hard  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  of  Boston's 
Chinatown  residents. 


Sincerely, 


S^^^^/fcfc 
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Boston  Development  Collaborative 


Minority  Business 
Enterprise  Candidates 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Alfaro  &  Kirwin  Architects 
and  Planners 
Anibal  Alfaro 
547-4911 


The  Architects  Forum,    Inc. 

Muntana  Intha 

244-4669 

ASEC  Corp. 
Lirba  M.  Carrion 
268-1560 

Benjamin  Architects,  Inc. 
Kevin  A.  Benjamin 
576-2288 


Chishom,  Washington  Assoc. s, 
Michael  Washington 
426-2701 


Mistry  Associates, 
Nalin  M  Minstry 
944-6400 


Inc. 


Johnson,  Edward 
Edward  Johnson 
262-5607 


Q.  and  Assoc. 


Kanda  Associates  Architects 

Shun  Kanda 

492-2696 


Nam,  Kenneth  &  Associates  Arch 

Kenneth  E.  Nam 

542-4900 

Phillips,  E.J.,  Associates,  Inc. 

Elvin  J.  Philips 

325-1985 

Shepard/Quareshi  Assoc,  Inc. 
Samina  S.  Quareshi 
232-1551 

Stull  and  Lee  Inc. 
Donald  L  Stull 
426-0406 

Tso  Associates,  Inc. 
Siew  Wong  Tso 
232-4370 

Vernon  Patterson  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Vernon  Patterson 

879-8061 

WCH  Industries,  Inc. 
William  Clark  Harrison 
894-7022 


ENGINEERING 


B  &  M  Tech.  Services,  Inc. 
William  V.  Benjamin 
491-0233 

Baugh,  D.  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Lorraine  Baugh 

426-6854 

Baystate  Enviro.  Consultants,  Inc 

Carlos  Carranza 

525-3822 

Blackman  Associates 
David  C.  Blackman 
623-8600 

Bryant  Associates,  Inc. 
Jack  D.  Bryant 
247-1800 

Chandra  Associates 
Rama  Chandra 
965-1369 

Collaborative    Consulting     Serv., 

Inc. 

Niranjan  Shridharani 

357-7177 


Lin  Associates,  Inc. 
Chan  K.  Lin,  P.E. 
566-4216 


Woo  &  Williams 
Kyu  Sung  Woo 
547-6757 


Diversified  Technologies,  Corp. 

Leela  Atluru 

239-4200 


^    Lozano.  White  and  Associates,  Inc. 
P    Eduardo  E.  Lozano 
868-6344 


Yamashita,  Akira  and  Assoc. 
Akira  Yamashita 
426-2986 


Inc  Dki  Group  Engineers,  Inc. 

D.K.  Gupta 
891-0600 


$ 
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M.B.E.'s  Continued 


DMC   Engineering,  Inc. 
Daniel  M.  Carson,  P.E. 
872-8030 


Enertech  Systems,  Inc. 
Robert  S.  Royster 
734-3344 


Forthill  Engineering  Co.,  Inc. 
Humphrey  A.  Ongondo 
445-7741 

Hydraulic  &  Water  Resources 

Engineers,  Inc. 

Dr.  V.  Rao  Maddineni,  P.E. 

899-9819 


H20  Eng.  Consulting  Assoc. 
Edward  T.  Chiang 
891-4988 


inc. 


Jay,  Melvin  F.H. 
Melvin  F.H.  Jay 
864-0096 


&  Associates 


K  &  M  Associates 
Profulla  C.  Khaund 
935-6988 

Kalkunte  Engineering  Corp. 

K.N.  Srinivasa 

784-6698 


Kimball,  Richard  D. 
Audrey  J  LaRosa 
942-0130 

Kiran  Engineers,  Inc. 
Kiran  Majmudar 
745-9491 


Company,  Inc. 


Material  Engineering,  Inc. 
Profulla  C.  Khaund,  P.E. 
641-1620 

Mistry  Associates,  Inc. 
Nalin  M.  Mistry 
944-6400 

Qazilbash,  Asaf  A.,  &  Associates 
Asaf  Ali  Qazilbash 
364-4349/364-5361 

SAR  Engineering,  Inc 
Sheikh  A.  Rahman 
491-1599 

Shekar  and  Associates 
S.  Chandrashekar 
337-4387 

Tsiang  Engineering,  Inc. 
Donald  C.  Tsiang 
244-0560 

United  International  Corp. 
Ashwatha  A.  Narayana,  P.E. 
296-2993 

Wey,G.L.  Eng.  Consultants 
George  L.  Wey 
693-2545 


Wong,  William  H.C. 
William  H.C.  Wong 
964-0404 


Inc. 


GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS 


Apex  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 
Jack  E.  Robinson 
524-7300 

Battle  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 

Herman  Battle 

423-9044 

Building  Construction  Inc. 
Avu  Chokalingam 
721-2897 

C-Q  Construction  Corp. 
Lorenzo  Quinones 
924-6770 

Cemat  Contracting  Co.,  Inc. 
Matthew  E.  Lopes 
999-2660 

Cruz,  John  Construction  Co.,  Inc 

John  B.  Cruz,  III 

296-5040 

D.  E.  R.  Incorporated 
David  E.  Rodriguez 
344-8033 

Dix  Contracting  Company,  Inc. 

Arnold  Dix 

587-5659 

Docourda  Corporation 
Arthur  Urgent 
459-3684 
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Eastern  Contractors,  Inc. 
Ramesh  K.  Motwane 
969-3613 

Flamingo  Development  Corp. 

P.  L.  Hingorani 

957-2782 

Gutierrez  Construction  Co. 
Auturo  Gutierrez 
272-7000 

Metro  Construction 
Dan  Fernandez 
427-7114 

Narayana  and  Assoc,  Inc. 
Kalkunte  Narayana 
233-7649 

Pinnick  Construction  Corp. 
Zachary  T.  Pinnick 
872-3895 

Professional  Builders 
Wilfred  E.  Shepard 
265-0616 

Rox-Bay  International,  Inc. 
Wallace  Dias 
282-8353/265-4863 

Shah  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 

Jitendra  Shah 

273-5560 

Solar  Electrical  Construction  Corp. 

Paul  L.  James 

364-4200 

Trust  Construction  Corp. 
P.  L.  Hingorani 
957-2782 


LEGAL 


Budd,  Wiley  and  Richlin,  P.C. 

Wayne  Budd 

542-1211 

Fitch  Miller  and  Tourse 
Melvin  B.  Miller 
227-1200 

Fitzhugt  and  Ward 
Michael  A.  Fitshugh 
723-2330 

Grayer,  Brown  and  Dilday 

David  Grayer 

227-3470 

Henry  F.  Owens  and  Associates 

Henry  F.  Owens 

723-2200 

MARKETING 
AND  P.R. 

Fade  To  Black  Associates,  Inc. 
William  A.  Robinson,  Jr. 
491-6871 

Reynolds,  Jurow  Associates,  Inc. 

Kathleen  A.  Jurow 

776-3848 

Smalls-Dawn  Associates 
Irene  J.  Smalls 
266-0262 


Collaborative  Consulting 
Serv.s,  Inc. 
Niranjan  Shridharani 
357-7177 

Energy  and  Environmental  Eng. 

James  H.  Porter 

720-3800 

Guscott,  Ken  I.  Associates 
Kenneth  I.  Guscott 
266-8604 

Jane  C.  Edmonds  &  Assoc,  Inc. 

Jane  C.  Edmonds 

437-9840 

Morrison,  George  J.  Associates 
George  J.  Morrison 
427-1300 

FINANCIAL 
SERVICES 


Boston  Bank  of  Commerce 
Ronald  Homer 
423-1010 

Liberty  Bank  &  Trust  Company 

Hwachii  Lien 

742-4700 

Malmart  Mortgage  Company,  Inc. 

James  E.  Cofield  Jr. 

738-4646 


CONSULTING 

Batson  and  Rollins 
Marilyn  Rollins 
742-1070 
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Boslon  Development  Collaborative 


Community  Trust  Fund: 
An  Overview 


The  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative feels  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  maximize  the  direct  benefits 
which  the  respective  communities  will 
receive  is  by  creating  a  vehicle  to  chan- 
nel funds  back  to  worthy  programs  in 
the  community. 

A  community  trust.  The  Boston 
Community  Trust  Fund,  is  being 
established  for  this  purpose. 

The  Collaborative  will  make  an 
outright  grant  of  10  percent  of  the  pro- 
fits (both  up  front  and  longer  term 
flow)  to  the  fund,  thus  creating  an  en- 
dowment. The  fund  would  then  sup- 
port programs  to  benefit  the  communi- 
ty from  interest  earned  on  the 
endowment. 

The  Collaborative  envisions  that  the 
|  Boston  Community  Trust  Fund  will 
function  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  United  Way.  It  will  solicit  pro- 
posals from  community  organizations 
for  program  funding  that  it  deams  ap- 
propriate. In  addition  to  the  multitude 
of  programs  offered  by  established 
community  organizations,  it  might  also 
consider  some  of  the  following: 

Equity  investment  guarantee  fund 
for  minority  business  development. 

Loan  guarantee  fund  for  minority 
business  development. 

Public  housing  tenants  and  other 
subsidized  housing  tenants  home  pur- 
chase programs. 

General  home  ownership  education 
program. 

Employment  and  Job/Training 
programs. 

Child  care  and  child  care  employ- 
ment training  programs. 

Drug  eradication  programs. 

Neighborhood  beautification 
programs. 

Housing  referral  programs. 

Youth  achievement  programs. 

I  To  ensure  that  the  funds  are  used 
judiciously,  the  Collaborative  will 
establish  a  board  of  trustees  to  oversee 
the  Community  Trust  Fund  programs. 


The  Collaborative  feels  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  get  the  input  of  the  City,  the 
Parcel  18—  Task  Force  and  the 
Chinatown  Neighborhood  Council. 
Accordingly,  the  Collaborative  will  ask 
the  mayor  to  designate  two  community 
leaders  to  the  board.  The  Parcel  18— 
Task  Force  and  the  Chinatown 
Neighborhood  Council  will  be  asked  to 
elect  one  board  member  each  to  repre- 
sent its  views. 

The  other  six  board  members  will  be 
chosen  by  the  Collaborative  and  will 
include  three  prominent  members  of 
the  black  community,  Elma  Lewis,  and 
two  others  that  the  Collaborative  will 
name  at  another  time;  and  three  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Chinese  com- 
munity, Chester  Lee,  David  C.  Ching, 
and  Dr.  Y.  P.  Wan. 

Elma  Lewis,  a  highly  regarded  leader 
in  Boston,  is  the  founder  and  chairper- 
son of  the  Elma  Lewis  School  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Chester  Lee  is  a  former  national 
president  of  the  Freemasons  Associa- 
tion and  a  past  president  of  the  Chinese 
Merchants  Association.  At  present,  he 
acts  as  an  Advisory  for  the  Chinese 
Consolidated  Benevolent  Association 
(CCBA),  and  he  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Chinese  World  Affairs  Council  in 
Boston.  In  addition  to  several  positions 
held  at  a  variety  of  local  banks,  before 
his  retirement,  Lee's  held  the  position 
of  director  of  the  New  Boston  Bank. 

David  C.  Ching  is  actively  involved 
in  veterans  affairs.  He  is  an  Adjutant 
of  the  Boston  Chinatown  Post  328  of 
the  American  Legion.  As  a  past  Com- 
mander of  that  organization,  Mr. 
Ching  has  been  involved  in  helping 
retired  and  disabled  veterans  and  their 
families.  He  also  restructured  the 
organization's  financial  base  for  self- 
sufficiency.  Ching  is  the  Chinatown 
Post  representative  to  CCBA's  board 
of  directors  and  to  the  Suffolk  County 
Council,  District  7,  of  the  American 
Legion.  He  is  also  a  National  Security 
Council  member  of  the  American 
Lesion  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Ching  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Chinese  American  Civic  Association 
(C.A.C.A.)  for  more  than  a  decade 
and  has  been  a  member  of  its  board  of 
directors  for  more  than  four  years.  He 
has  worked  on  many  of  C.A.C.A.'s 
social  programs. 

Ching  was  educated  as  an  electrical 
engineer  at  Northeastern  University. 
He  worked  for  Arthur  E.  Little  Inc.  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  a  consultant  for 
20  years.  He  then  worked  for 
Automatic  Voting  Machine  Corp.,  and 
later  joined  Atex  Inc.  of  Bedford. 
Mass.  Presently  he  works  for  Horizons 
Technology  Inc.  of  Lexington,  MA  as 
a  consultant  on  worldwide  satellite 
communications  network. 

Dr.  Y.  P.  Wan  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Greater  Boston  Chinese  Culture 
Association  (GBCCA),  the  largest 
Chinese  organization  in  the  greater 
Boston  suburbs.  The  primary  goal  of 
the  GBCCA  is  to  promote  Chinese 
culture  and  assure  communication 
among  the  Chinese  people  living  in  the 
greater  Boston  area.  Dr  Wan,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  from  China 
in  the  1960s,  is  a  chemist  with  DuPont 
Company. 

The  Collaborative  feels  that  the 
greatest  benefits  the  Parcel  18  and 
Kingston-Bedford  projects  could  have 
for  the  impacted  communities  would 
be  through  helping  our  communities 
help  ourselves.  The  Collaborative 
wants  to  emphasize  its  willingness  to 
work  with  neighborhood  organizations 
to  reinforce  existent  programs. 

Franklin  Walker,  director  of  the 
Greater  Roxbury  Development  Cor- 
poration, expounded  on  this 
philosophy.  Because  it  will  involve  the 
community  so  directly,  he  said,  the 
Parcel  18  project  could  have  a  major 
positive  impact  on  the  greater  Roxbury 
community. 

"We  can  never  stabilize  Roxbury 
with  an  attitude  of  entitlement,"  he 
said.  "We  have  to  get  people  to  get 
over  that  attitude.  1  believe  the  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  reside  in  Rox- 
bury. Parcel  18  could  be  an  effective 
social  and  political  tool  to  get  to  these 
solutions." 
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Chinatown  Profile 


For  years,  Boston's  Chinatown  has 
been  the  regional  hub  of  Chinese- 
American  business  and  cultural  activity 
for  the  entire  New  England  area. 
Boston's  Chinese-American  communi- 
ty is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  United 
States,  with  an  estimated  13,000 
members. 

The  Chinatown  community  and 
commercial  district  of  Boston  has 
tremendous  economic  needs  and 
potential.  From  the  perspective  of 
average  income  earnings  and  housing 
space,  the  Chinatown  area  stands  as 
the  quintessential  low-income  distress 
zone  with  an  overwhelming  immigrant 
population  (with  various  American 
assimilation  problems,  from  language 
to  job  needs)  and  crowded  housing 
conditions. 

The  resident  population  has  more 
than  doubled  over  the  past  decade. 
Since  1965,  the  homogeneous  nature  of 
Boston's  Chinese  community  has 
drastically  changed.  Earlier  im- 
migrants spoke  Toisanese  and  came 
from  similar  backgrounds  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  But  in  the 
mid-1960s,  large  numbers  of  Chinese 
from  Hong  Kong,  the  Republic  of 
China,  Burma,  and  Macao  began  to 
immigrate  In  1975,  ethnic  Chinese 
from  Vietnam  as  well  as  other  In- 
dochinese  refugees  started  to  come. 
Since  normalization  of  U.S. -China 
relations  in  1979,  large  numbers  of 
Chinese  immigrants  have  come  directly 
from  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
In  addition,  immigrants  and  refugees 
from  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  also  gravitate  towards 
Chinatown  because  it  is  the  only  Asian 
community  in  the  Boston  area. 

Chinatown  has  encountered  a  series 
of  economic  problems  which  have  con- 
tributed to  chronic  and  long-term 
economic  deterioration.  Since  the 
1950s,  a  series  of  redevelopment  pro- 
jects, including  the  Southeast  Ex- 
pressway, the  Massachusetts  Turnpike, 
and    Tufts     New     England     Medical 


Center,  has  limited  Chinatown  to  a 
land  space  of  roughly  18  acres.  Closely 
related  to  the  reduction  in  available 
land  has  been  the  escalation  in  land 
prices  caused  by  large  fringe  area 
developments. 

As  real  estate  prices  in  Chinatown 
have  escalated,  many  long-lime 
residents  have  been  forced  to  relocate. 
The  dramatic  influx  of  refugees  has 
further  strained  housing  capacity  in  the 
community.  The  language  barrier 
makes  it  difficult  for  recent  and  elderly 
immigrants  to  live  far  from 
Chinatown. 

The  unemployment  level  for 
Chinatown  residents  is  an  estimated  12 
to  16  percent,  and  those  who  hold  jobs 
are  often  trapped  in  low-level,  poorly 
paid,  dead-end  jobs.  The  result  is  that 
they  work  long,  exhausting  hours 
without  any  hope  of  being  able  to  ex- 
plore other  employment  possibilities. 

There  is  also  a  commercial  district 
aspect;  Chinatown  as  the  "hub"  o( 
Chinese-American    business    activity, 


from  densely  packed-together 
restaurants  to  grocery  produce 
markets.  With  the  immigrant  masses 
has  come  a  concurrent  rise  in  retail 
space  demand.  This  market  demand 
alone  has  caused  an  unprecedented  in- 
terest in  run-down  buildings  along  the 
central  retail  core  of  Chinatown,  with 
more  than  20  new  community  business 
setting  up  operations  in  this  area  in  re- 
cent years. 

The  Chinatown  community  fears 
that  the  revitali/alion  projects  occurr- 
ing both  within  and  around  the 
neighborhood  may  prove  to  be  a 
double-edged  sword.  Depsite  the  im- 
mediate benefits  of  housing  and  com- 
merical  expansion,  residents  worry  that 
escalating  prices  may  ultimately  drive 
them  out  of  the  land  war  competition 
and  jeopardize  Chinatown's  future  as  a 
growing,  viable  force  in  city  develop- 
ment. It  is  imperative  that  area 
residents  be  able  to  take  an  active  role 
in  del ei  mining  the  future  ol 
Chinatown. 
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8  Chinatown 
Neighborhood 
Organizations 


Richard  Chin 

♦  South  Cove  YMCA 
54  Tyler  Street 
Boston,  MA  0211! 
(617)  426-2237 

Chau-Ming  Lee 

*  Chinese  American  Civic  Assoc, 

90  Tyler  Street 
Boston,  MA  02111 
(617)429-9492 


» 


(Carol  Lee 
Chinatown  Housing 
and  Land  Task  Force 
34  Oak  Street 
Boston,  MA  02111 

Ruth  Moy,  Director 

South  Cove  Adult  Day  Center 

5  Oak  Street 

Boston,  MA  021 11 

(617)423-7560 

Mr   Yuk  Sung,  Exec.  Director 
Chinese  Economic  Dev.  Council 
31  Beach  Street 
Boston,  MA  02 111 
(617)482-1011 

Peter  Wong,  President 
Chinese  Merchants  Assoc. 
20  Hudson  Street 
Boston,  MA  02111 
(617)482-3972 

Chinese  Overseas  Assoc. 
252  Harrison  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02111 
(617)  338-7088 

Pancho  Chang 

South  Cove  Comm,  Health  Center 

885  Washington  St. 
Boston,  MA  02111 


Mr.  Davis  Woo,  President 

*  Chinese  Consolidated  Benevolent 

Association  of  N.E. 
90  Tyler  Street 
Boston,  MA  0211 
(617)  542-2574 

Chinalown/S<-u!h  Cove 
Neighborhood  Council 

34  Oak  Street 

Boston,  MA  0211! 

(617)725-3562 

Carol  Lee,  David  Wong, 

Suzanne  Lee,  Moderators 

Ruth  Moy 

*  (>oldeu  Age  Center 
5  Oak  Street  West 
Boston,  MA  021  li 
(617)  426-1628 

Jane  Leung,  Director 

Youth  Essential  Services 
199  Harrison  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02111 
(617)  482-4243 

Julian  Low,  Director 

Asian  American  Resource  Workshop 

27  Beach  Street  -  3rd  Floor 
Boston,  MA  0211 

Suzanne  Lee 

Chinese  Progressive  Assoc. 

27  Beach  Street 

Boston,  MA  02111 

(617)  726-6200 

David  Elliot,  Director 
Chinatown  Occupational  Training 
90  Tyler  Street 
Boston,  MA  0211! 
(617)  357-7163 


Walter  Jaime,  Director 
Chinatown  Boy's  Club 
888  Washington  Street 
Boston,  MA  021 1 1 
(617) 426  0545 

Reverend  Steven  Chin 
Chinese  Evangelical  Society 

249  Harrison  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02111 
(617)  482-4944 

Sister  Ruthmarie 
Mary  knoll  Sister 
78  Tyler  Street 
Boston,  MA  02111 
(617)  482-2949 

Dr.  Doris  Chu 
Chinese  Culture  Institute 
270  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  MA  02111 
(617)  482-7511 

Mass.  Assoc,  of  Chinese 
from  Indochina 

52  Kneeland  St. 
Boston,  MA  02111 

Lawland  Long 

Quiucy  School  Community 

Council 

885  Washington  St. 
Boston,  MA  02111 


i  euers  ol  suppori  arc  included 
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Roxbury  Profile 
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At  the  turn  of  the  century  when  the 
streetcar  reached  this  once-affluent 
historic  area,  Roxbury's  population 
began  to  swell.  Because  of  its  combina- 
tion of  open  space,  available  housing, 
panoramic  views  and  accessibility, 
Roxbury  has  remained  a  heavily 
populated  area. 

Beginning  in  the  1940s,  blacks  from 
the  south  began  to  move  into  Roxbury 
(replacing  the  Jewish  population  who 
had  followed  the  Irish).  Within  a 
decade  the  neighborhood's  population 
had  completely  reversed  from  80  per- 
cent white  to  80  percent  black.  For 
many  years  Roxbury  was  faced  with 
abandonment  and  disinvestment  in  its 
commercial  and  residential  sectors.  As 
the  escalating  real  estate  market  has 
swept  through  the  Boston  area,  Rox- 
bury has  become  the  current  "hot  pro- 
perty ."  While  there  are  many  positive 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  this  instant 
popularity,    Roxbury   wants  to  avoid 


the  plight  of  other  neighborhoods  that 
were  suddenly  "discovered,"  and 
realized  too  late  that  their  long-time 
residents  were  being  squeezed  out  by 
skyrocketing  rents  that  they  could  not 
afford. 

Roxbury  is  made  up  of  Highland 
Park,  Sav-Mor,  Lower  Roxbury  and 
Washington  Park. 

Highland  Park,  which  offers  distinc- 
tive architecture  and  dramatic  vistas  of 
downtown  Boston,  attracts  both  black 
and  white  professionals 

While  Sav-Mor  experiences  some 
abandonment  and  vacant  lots,  there  is 
a  higher  rate  of  home  ownership. 
Moreland  Street  divides  the 
ucighorhood  into  two  ethnic  groups- 
middle-income  blacks  populate  the 
area  south  of  Moreland  Street,  where 
many  residents  are  long-term  and 
housing  is  in  better  condition,  while 
Hispanics  and  Cape  Verdeans  inhabit 
the  area  to  the  north. 


Lower  Roxbury  is  dominated  by 
housing  projects  and  plagued  by  crime. 
The  land  use  is  mixed—residential, 
commercial  and  industrial,  flic  new 
Dudley  terminal  dominates  the  central 
business  area,  whose  decline  is  a  major 
concern  to  the  community. 

About  half  of  Roxbury's  residents 
live  in  Washington  Park,  which  has  the 
highest  median  incomes  and  property 
values  in  the  district.  The  502-acre 
Washington  Park  Urban  Renewal  Pro- 
ject and  Franklin  Park  housing  project 
are  found  in  this  section  o\  Roxbury. 

While  the  physical  realization  of 
housing  and  jobs  are  areas  of  im- 
mediate concern,  many  community 
leaders  assess  the  neighborhood's  pro- 
blems from  a  sociological  and 
psychological  perspective.  Since  most 
minority  groups  have  never  owned  a 
home,  the  spokesmen  explained,  not 
only  base  they  no  conception  of  how  to 
approach    homeownership,    but    they 
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have  also  never  dared  to  consider  that 
such  a  goal  might  be  within  their 
capabilities.  This  concept  also  holds 
true  in  the  job  market.  Many 
minorities  share  a  low  sense  of  self 
esteem,  which  frequently  keeps  them 
locked  into  positions  for  which  they 
are  grossly  overqualified. 

"The  solution  to  Roxbury's  pro- 
blems must  come  from  within,"  said 
the  director  of  a  Roxbury  community 
agency,  and  individuals  who  spend  24 
hours  a  day  in  Roxbury  know  the  com- 
munity's needs,  it  makes  more  sense 
for  these  people  who  live  and  work 
under  unfavorable  conditions,  he  con- 
tinued, to  determine  where  funds 
should  be  directed,  rather  than  have 
the  community's  financial  decisions 
made  by  people  who  only  know  Rox- 
bury from  the  perspective  of  a  visitor 
who  passes  through  the  area  during 
business  hours. 

As  the  Orange  Line  is  relocated  and 
the  land  along  this  route  goes  up  for 
grabs,  this  director  considers  it  essen- 
tial to  support  the  small  businessman 
|  who  has  a  good  track  record  and  has 
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been  loyal  to  the  community. 

One  example  of  Roxbury's 
revitalization  is  illustrated  by  the 
tenants  of  the  Washington  Mall.  Fami- 
ly Foodland,  formerly  a  defunct 
grocery  store,  is  a  thriving  market 
which  serves  many  of  Roxbury's  con- 
sumers. Washington  Mall's  Zayre's, 
meanwhile,  is  the  chain's  most  pro- 
fitable store  in  the  Boston  area. 

The  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Training 
Center,  formerly  a  Metropolitan  In- 
surance Company  building,  is  now  us- 
ed for  job  training  programs. 

Masassa  Systems,  a  minority  owned 
and  operated  high-tech  firm  in  Rox- 
bury, has  recently  expanded  into  soft- 
ware. The  firm  expects  to  increase  its 
staff  from  45  to  90  full-time 
employees. 

The  1970  census  revealed  that  25  per- 
cent of  Roxbury's  residents  lived  below 
the  poverty  level.  Jobs  and  job  training 
programs  are  urgently  needed  to 
stabilize  this  community  and  stimulate 
optimism  for  Roxbury's  future.  Rox- 
bury Community  College,  with  a  com- 


bined   enrollment    of    2800    students, 
places    heavy    emphasis    on    Boston's 
minority  population.  In  addition  to  its 
strong  liberal  arts  program,  combined 
with  science  and  technology,  a  32-week 
electronics  training  program  for  low- 
income  students   is  providing  quality 
personnel  to  Boston  and  its  suburbs. 
As  development   continues  to   hap- 
pen,   there    are    tremendous    oppor- 
tunities within  the  growing  service  in- 
dustry.   One    professional    from    the 
community   thinks   thai    with  careful 
planning  toward  the  future,  Roxbury 
could  emerge  as  a  model  for  similai 
communities,     who     rebuild     their 
neighborhoods  from  within. 

The  Collaborative  expects  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the 
resurgence  of  Roxbury  through  its  job 
training  programs,  employment  oppoi 
tunities,  childcare  programs,  minorit) 
business  opportunities,  affordable 
housing  opportunities,  funding  ol  the 
Boston  Community  Trusi  Fund,  and 
overall  development  of  Parcel  IS. 
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Roxbury  Neighborhood  Economy 


Roxbury 
Y  Community 
College 


Campus 

Source:  The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authorit) 
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Low-Income 
Housing  Trust  Fund 


In  Roxbury,  where  89  percent  ol'  the 
residents  are  renters,  it's  no  surprise 
that  almost  everyone  concerned  about 
this  community  mentions  housing  as 
the  top  priority  Denied  then  strongly 
expressed  desire  to  own  I  heir  own 
home,  many  Roxbury  residents  face 
the  additional  burden  of  living  in  rental 
units  thai  are  rundown,  unsafe  and 
cramped. 

Housing  is  no  less  a  crisis  in 
Chinatown  where  the  press  for 
downtown  building  space  threatens  to 
swallow  up  the  neighborhood 
altogether,  New  immigrants  are  forced 
out  of  the  neighborhood  to  face  a 
bewildering  outside  world.  Old-time 
residents  have  also  had  to  join  the  ex- 
odus because  of  a  drastic  lack  of  hous- 
ing. They  are  cut  off  from  the  close  lies 
they  have  made  over  a  lifetime  with 
their  neighbors  and  the  area's  shop 
keepers  and  restaurateurs  .  Boston  is 
also  the  poorer  as  the  people  who  give 
Chinatown  its  authentic  ethnic  flavor 
no  longer  can  afford  to  live  there. 
Those  who  do  stay  are  frequently  forc- 
ed to  live  10  people  to  a  one-bedroom 
apartment. 

When  housing  deterioration  became 
evident  in  certain  areas  of  Roxbury  in 
the  1950s,  community  leaders  began  to 
plan  a  revitalization  program 
Washington  Park  became  the  first 
residential  rehabilitation  project 
undertaken  by  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority.  Many  other  efforts 
both  private  and  governmental  have 
been  undertaken,  including  some  by 
members  of  the  Collaborative  and  the 
Community  Development  Councils 
with  which  the  Collaborative  plans  to 
work  in  implementing  its  development 
|  responsibilities.     However,     despite 


many  successful  efforts,  Roxbury 
presents  an  overall  housing  picture  that 
is  shocking  for  a  city  as  progressive  and 
affluent  as  Boston. 

Graceful  but  decrepit  older  homes 
barely  provide  adequate  shelter  in  the 
winter  for  the  families  who  occupy 
them.  Some  dwellings  are  so  rundown 
that  unless  there  are  people  about  it's 
hard  to  tell  whether  they're  occupied  or 
not.  Next  to  new,  attractive  govern- 
ment housing  units  are  vacant  lots  and 
abandoned  buildings  that  foster  crime 
and  add  to  the  sense  of  defeat  that  in- 
sinuates itself  into  a  neighborhood 
where  poverty  has  made  deep  inroads. 

In  Chinatown,  the  larger  progress  of 
the  city  has  spilled  over  into  the 
neighborhood,     but     in     ways     that 


threaten  to  destroy  the  uniqueness  ol 
the  area.  Since  the  1950s  Boston's 
Chinatown  community  has  found  itsell 
located  on  some  o\'  the  most  valuable 
land  in  downtown  Boston.  With  the 
support  of  the  City,  a  series  ol 
redevelopment  projects,  including  con 
struction  of  the  Southeast  Expressway, 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  and  lulls 
New  England  Medical  Center,  have 
displaced  several  hundred  units  ol 
housing  and  reduced  the  physical  area 
of  Chinatown  by  half.  Al  the  same 
time,  Boston's  Chinese  population 
tripled  from  I960  to  1980. 

With  the  constani  ai  i  ival  of  new  im 
migrants,  Chinatown's  housing  crisis 
grows   worse    each    year.    Ilicic   is   no 
loimer  am  land  available  to  absorb  an 
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ntpanding     population.     As     t  lie 

redevelopment  of  Boston  continues  to 
permeate  every  corner  of  the  city,  real 
Stale  puces  in  Chinatown  have 
escalated,  forcing  many  long-time 
residents  to  relocate.  This  creates  a 
special  harden  for  new  immigrants, 
Because  the  language  barriei  m ak 
difficult  for  them  to  live  far  from 
Chinatown. 

A  new  housing  linkage  formula 
distinguishes  large  scale  projects  in  the 
downtown  from  those  in  the 
neighborhoods.  Downtown  projects 
are  now  required  to  pay  $5  per  eligible 
square  foot    i  beginning 

with  the  issuance  of  a  building  permit. 
Any  development  project  on  Kingston 
Bedford  would  be  required  to  abide  by 
ilns  formula. 

Parcel  18,  which  is  a  neighborhood 
.  is  exempt  from  this  re. 'set! 
formula.  Its  developers  will  pay 
linkage  according  to  the  original  for- 
Iniula,  which  called  for  developers  to 
contribute  $5  for  every  square  foot 
over  100,000  square  feet,  payable  over 
12  years,  beginning  with  the  issuance 
of  a  certificate  of  occupancy  or  two 
years  after  the  issuance  of  a  building 
permit,  whichever  is  first 

A  targeting  provision  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  housing  linkage  program.  Ten 
percent  of  linkage  payments  from 
downtown  projects,  and  20  percent  of 
linkage  payments  from  neighborhood 
projects  will  be  targeted  to  the  im- 
pacted neighborhoods.  Thus 
Chinatown  will  receive  10  percent  of 
the  linkage  funds  from  Kingston- 
Bedford  projects  and  Roxbury  will 
recede  20  per  cent  of  the  linkage  funds 
from  the  Parcel  18  projects 

To  assure  that  development  on 
Parcel  18  contributes  to  the  surroun- 
ding community  as  an  active,  secure 
and  inviting  center  of  commerce  and 
neighborhood  life,  the  development 
will  include  a  significant  housing 
element. 

A  150,000  square  foot  residential 
jnid-rise  is  proposed  on  one  of  the 
Available  development  sites  to  be 
created     on     Parcel     18.     While     the 


development  will  include  a  significant 
market-rate  rental  component  to 
generate  revenue,  it  will  also  provide 
housing  opportunities  for  individuals 
and  families  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come. The  City  will  also  make 
available  approximately  six  publicly 
owned  sites  in  Roxbury  for  develop- 
ment by  local  CDCs.  Linkage  from  the 
two  developments  would  leverage  af- 
fordable housing  on  these  sites. 

The  parcel  to  parcel  linkage  program 
needs  to  provide  a  continuous  source 
of  funding  for  community  economic 
development  and  affordable  housing 
creation  activities.  Because  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  for  both  the  Chinatown 
and    Roxbury    communities    is    low- 


income  housing,  the  Boston  Develop- 
ment Collaborative  pledges  to  pom  ad- 
ditional funds  into  the  creation  ol 
more  low-income  housing.  I  he  Col- 
laborative proposes  to  establish  a  I  ow- 
Ineome  Housing  Trust  Fund  to  help 
subsidize  rent  for  low -income  families 
in  both  Chinatown  and  Roxbury.  I  Ins 
fund  will  complement  existing  govern 
mental  assistance  programs  and  will  be 
available  to  qualified  Chinatown  and 
Roxbury  residents. 

The  low-Income  Housing  liusi 
fund  will  be  overseen  by  the  Com- 
munity I  rust  Fund  Board  of  Directors 
to  insure  thai  the  monies  arc  utilized  to 
the  maximum  benefit  ol  the 
Chinatown  and  Roxbury  communities. 
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Roxbury  Homeownership 

Program 


Probably  no  one  figure  better  shows 
the  hope  of  Roxbury  residents  for  a 
better  life  than  the  expectation  of  67 
percent  of  the  renters  among  them  that 
they  will  one  day  own  their  own  home 
This  figure,  reported  in  a  survey  com- 
missioned by  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority,  has  implications  for 
the  future  of  Roxbury  that  could  work 
to  its  immense  good,  or  else  add  to  the 
bitterness  and  apathy  that  locks  people 
deeper  into  poverty. 

The  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative considers  homeownership  a 
key  to  the  revitalization  of  Roxbury 
and  is  committed  to  helping  its 
residents  achieve  what  is  the  dream  of 
so  many  of  them— a  home  of  their 
own. 

As  the  director  of  one  community 
development  corporation  put  it, 
stability  is  a  key  word  in  the  revitaliza- 
Ltion  ol  a  community.  And  homeowner- 
"ship,  which  historically  has  been  con- 
sidered par!  of  the  American  dream,  is 
probably  the  greatest  stabilizing  factor 
in  a  community.  It  is  safe  to  assume 


that  anyone  who  makes  this  major  pur- 
chase has  a  vested  interest  in  (heir 
surroundings. 

\dded  to  these  compelling  reasons  is 
the  physical  reality  of  Roxbury.  Large 
areas  of  open  land  in  the  community 
are  presently  breeding  grounds  for 
crime,  with  few  or  no  residents  close 
enough  to  alert  police  to  drug  and 
other  illegal  activity.  What  a  difference 
it  would  make  to  the  lives  of  residents 
in  this  area  if  this  starkly  hostile  ter- 
ritory was  turned  into  sites  for 
homeownership  housing  units  and  low- 
income  rental  apartments. 

While  the  realization  ol'  housing  and 
jobs  are  areas  of  immediate  concern, 
many  community  leaders  assess  the 
neighborhood's  problems  from  a 
sociological  and  psychological  perspec- 
tive. Most  members  of  a  minority  have 
never  owned  a  home  and  do  not  know 
how  to  go  about  purchasing  one. 
Therefore,  community  leaders  strongly 
advise  pre-educating  people  in  a 
homeownership  education  workshop 
before  they  try  to  enter  the  housing 
market.  They  could  also  return  to  the 
workshop  if  they  needed  clarification 
on  certain  issues.  Having  such  a 
workshop  as  a  prerequisite  for  accep- 
tance into  any  government 
homeownership  program  would  ensure 
that  monies  allocated  for  such  pro- 
grams are  well  spent. 

Through  its  community  trust  fund, 
the  Boston  Development  Collaborative 
would  help  finance  a  homeownership 
education  program  that  would  offer 
workshops  to  those  ready  to  enter  the 
housing  market.  The  project  HOPE 
(Home  Owners  Property  Equity)  in  the 
South  End  would  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  educational  program. 

Among  its  activities  HOPE  held 
classes  to  acquaint  prospective 
homeowners  with  the  range  of  infor- 
mation necessary  to  own  real  estate. 
The    classes    ranged    from    preparing 


monthly  household  budgets  to  working 
with  city  agencies  foi  improvement  ol 
neighboi  hood  services. 

I  he  Boston  De\  elopmeni  Col- 
laborative is  interested  in  having  its 
Coinin  ii  in  i  v  I  i  usi  l  n  iul  i  hese 
workshops  in  oulei  to  maximize  the 
benefits  from  homeownership  pro 
grains  available  to  Roxbury  residents. 

In  ordei  to  be  considered  foi  enroll- 
ment Uii  a  homeownei  program,  a  par- 
ty miisi  have  a  strong  interest  in  own- 
ing a  home,  sufficient  income  and 
capability  of  meeting  payments.  I  here 
also  is  a  stipulation  that  thej  have  to 
own  the  property  for  a  certain  amount 
of  time.  II  they  do  decide  to  sell,  it 
musi  be  to  a  low-income  family. 

I  here  are  various  programs,  public, 
private    and    church-sponsored,    that 
provide  housing  opportunities  foi  low 
income  residents. 

-  The  Homeownership  Opportunit) 
Program  (HOP),  announced  by  Gover- 
nor Michael  S.  Dukakis  in  January 
1986,  is  designed  to  work  in  mixed- 
income  developments  with  below  - 
market  interest  rate  financing  available 
for  a  portion  of  the  units.  Ilmiv  year 
graduated  payment  mortgages  will  be 
available  at  reduced  interest  rates  ol 
5.5  percent  or  S.S5  percent,  depending 
on  the  puce  of  the  units  and  the  in- 
comes of  the  homebuyers.  Each 
homebuyer  will  pay  at  least  5  percent 
of  the  purchase  puce  as  a  downpay- 
inent  and  about  3  to  4  percent  in  addi 
tional  "closing  costs."  Initial  monthly 
mortgage  payments  for  a  2-bedroom 
home  (including  properly  taxes  and  in- 
surance) will  range  up  to  about  $675 
per  month  at  an  initial  mortgage  rate 
of  about  5  1  2  percent.  I  he  mortgage 
interest  rate  will  gradually  increase  tin 
til  ii  reaches  }  percentage  points  above 
the  initial  loan  rate.  I  he  interest  rate 
and  monlhlj  payments  then  remain 
constant  foi  the  remaindei  ol  the  loan 
period.   I  lie  gradual  rate  increase  will 
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\  have     only  a    modest    impact    on 

"/  monthlv  payments. 

\  minimum  of  25  percent  of  the 
units  are  expected  to  be  priced  under 
$86,000,  and  made  available  to 
families  with  incomes  below  $27,000 
(foi  a  lamilv  ol  foui  or  less). 

I  In.  Burgess  Urban  Fund  ol  the 
Episcopal  City  Mission  (PCM)  lias 
recently  awarded  grants  to  a  numbei  of 
CDCs  and  other  non-profit  organiza- 
tions working  to  develop  affordable 
housing.  This  Fund  awards  grants  to 
community-based  groups  whose  con- 
cern is  the  alleviation  ol  systemic 
causes  of  urban  poverty.  The  primary 
locus  ol  the  Fund  is  community  and 
economic  development,  employment 
and  housing  in  low  income 
neighborhoods.  The  Fund  provides 
monies  for  operating  support  and 
special  projects. 

-  The  State  Street  Foundation 
makes  grants  to  programs  whose  aim  is 
to  help  the  residents  of  inner-city 
neighborhoods.  Community  develop- 
ment and  neighborhood  revitali/ation 
is  one  of  the  areas  considered. 

H       I  he    Collaborative    also    wishes    to 

"work  with  Roxse  Homes  Roxse 
Homes  is  a  nonprofit,  364-unit,  low 
and  moderate  income  development  in 
the  immediate  area  of  Parcel  18.  It, 
like  most  221-d-3  projects  across  the 
country,  has  had  financial  difficulty 
for  some  years  and  is  deserving  of 
financial  and  other  assistance.  That 
help  will  enable  it  to  maintain  its  pre- 
sent tenant  population,  or  it  could  im- 
plement home  ownership  opportunities 
for  the  present  tenant  population. 

Thus,  the  Collaborative  is  interested 
in  working  with  Roxse  Homes,  Inc. 
and  the  Roxse  Tenant  Council  to  assist 
in  solving  financial  and  other  related 
problems  in  the  development.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  non-financial  resources 
which  the  Collaborative  will  devote  to 
Roxse,  it  specifically  recommends 
spending  a  portion  of  the  community 
trust  funds  which  result  from  the 
development  on  Roxse  Homes.  It  is 
clearly  our  view  that  such  an  allocation 
is  both  in  the  best  interest  ol  Roxse 
Homes  and  the  successful  development 

fc.  of  Parcel  18. 
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Housing  Referral  Center 
for  Chinatown 


To  complement  the  Low-Income 
Housing  Trust  Fund,  the  Boston 
Development  Collaborative  proposes 
to  establish  a  housing  referral  center  as 
a  clearinghouse  tor  Chinatown 
residents  and  newcomers.  The  lack  of 
information  regarding  available  hous- 
ing is  a  particularly  acute  problem  for 
recent  immigrants  to  the  Chinatown 
neighborhood,  Because  60  to  80  per- 
cent of  them  cannot  speak  English,  the 
complexities  involved  in  finding  low- 
income  housing  and  dealing  with 
landlords  can  be  daunting. 

A  central  housing  referral  office  that 
is  accessible  to  everyone  in  Chinatown 
is  badly  needed.  This  center  would 
complement  and  reinforce  the  efforts 
of  other  Chinatown  neighborhood 
organizations.  The  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Chinese  from  In- 
dochina, for  example,  helps  In- 
dochinese  with  housing  problems.  The 
Association  is  headed  by  Minh  Tu,  a 
board  member  of  the  Collaborative. 

The  Chinese  American  Civic 
Association  also  provides  clients  with 
assistance  in  finding  suitable  housing, 
often  government  subsidized,  for  low- 
income  families  and  the  elderly.  Its 
counselor  also  assists  clients  in  matters 
of  housing  code  enforcement,  tenant- 
landlord  relationships,  renovation 
assistance,  homebuying,  and 
homeownership  issues. 

The  bilingual  staff  members  of  the 
Housing  Referral  Center  would  act  as 
liaisons  between  housing  offices 
throughout  the  greater  Boston  area 
immigrants  to  overcome  the 
language  barrier. 

Staff  members  would  also  advise  im- 
migrants of  their  rights  and  obligations 


as  tenants.  They  may  also  provide 
mediation  services  between  tenants  and 
landlords  in  conjunction  with  the 
state's  Housing  Services  program. 

Since  January  1985,  the  state's 
Housing  Services  program,  funded  by 
the  Executive  Office  of  communities 
and  development,  has  provided  media- 
tion services  for  housing-related  pro- 
blems. Trained  Housing  Services  staff 


bring  together  landlords  and  tenants  so 
they  can  come  to  terms  through  a  for- 
mal mediation  process.  Currently, 
there  are  approximately  25  trained 
mediators  working  through  15  lions 
ing  Services  providers  across  the  suite. 
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Revolving 

Loan  Guarantee  Fund 

for  Small  Businesses 


There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  com- 
mercial loans  in  the  Chinese  and  Black 
communities  that  is  not  being  met. 
Many  local  businesses  are  seeking 
funds  with  which  to  expand  their 
operations,  and  entrepreneurs  are 
looking  for  financial  assistance  to  help 
them  establish  new  businesses. 
However,  most  of  the  local 
businesspeople  have  limited  financial 
resources  and  therefore  are  unable  to 
offer  collateral  security. 

As  a  result,  most  loan  requests  for 
both  existing  and  start-up  businesses 
are  rejected  on  the  basis  of  insufficient 
collateral.  Many  banks  are  reluctant  to 
expose  themselves  to  such  risk  and, 
with  no  incentive,  do  not  feel  an 
obligation  to  give  financial  assistance 
to  the  minorities  who  seek  it. 

In  order  to  provide  incentive  to 
financial  institutions  to  extend  loans  to 


local  businesspeople,  the  Boston 
Development  Collaborative  proposes 
to  operate  a  Revolving  Loan 
Guarantee  Fund  (RLGF)  for  small 
businesses  in  Chinatown  and  Roxbury. 
The  Collaborative  will  guarantee  up  to 
50  percent  of  these  loans  with  RLGF 
funds.  Each  loan  guarantee  application 
will  be  structured  within  the  investment 
criteria  established  by  the  Col- 
laborative in  cooperation  with  par- 
ticipating banks. 

The  RLGF  program  is  designed  to 
supplement  the  services  currently  of- 
fered by  lending  institutions  such  as 
banks  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  not  to  compete  with 
these  services.  In  order  to  qualify  for  a 
loan  guarantee  through  the  RLGF,  a 
loan  applicant  must  have  at  least  one 
letter  of  rejection  from  a  bank.  A  loan 
evaluation  committee  will  prepare  an 
evaluation  report  for  submission  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Boston  Com- 
munity Trust  Fund.  If  the  application 
is  approved,  a  portion  of  a  Certificate 


of  Deposit  in  the  amount  of  the 
guarantee  will  be  contractually  placed 
with  the  lending  bank  as  security  for 
the  guarantee. 

Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  ensure 
that  all  available  guarantees  of  the 
fund  are  being  utilized  at  all  times. 
With  the  Collaborative's  guarantee, 
the  amount  of  the  guarantee  will  be  50 
percent  of  the  principal  or  $25,000, 
whichever  is  less.  The  interest  rate  and 
term  of  the  loan  will  be  set  by  the  bank, 
with  a  level  reduction  repayment 
schedule. 

Debt  financing  is  essential  to 
Chinatown's  and  Roxbury's 
businesspeople  and  entrepreneurs  for 
the  survival  of  some,  expansion  of 
others,  and  the  start-up  of  new 
businesses.  The  RLGF  will  make  it 
possible  for  existing  businesses  in  the 
Chinatown  and  greater  Roxbury  com- 
munities to  expand  their  operations, 
which  will  generate  new  jobs  for  area 
residents. 

The  Collaborative  anticipates  that, 
for  each  $10,000  loan,  one  job  will  be 
created.  Chinatown  and  Roxbury  area 
residents  will  be  able  to  obtain  gainful 
employment  that  includes  on-the-job 
training  and  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
new  skills.  The  long-term  effect  will  be 
the  ability  of  area  residents  to  transfer 
new  job  skills  to  other  positions  and 
thus  gain  upward  mobility.  In  addi- 
tion, profitable  work  experience  will 
enable  area  residents  to  acquire  their 
own  businesses,  either  through  buying 
an  existing  concern  or  establishing  a 
new  business. 
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1  Chinatown  Community 
Activity  Center 


Many  residents  of  the  Chinatown 
community  have  no  place  besides  their 
jobs  and  crowded  apartments  in  which 
to  spend  time  safely  and  with  no 
charge.  Packed  five,  seven,  even  twelve 
persons  in  a  one-bedroom  apartment, 
residents  step  outside  to  find  a  street 
life  that  is  frequently  blighted  by  the 
encroaihment  of  the  Combat  Zone  on 
Chinatown.  Intermingled  with  the  bus- 
tle and  friendliness  of  the  Chinese  cof- 
fee shops  and  restaurants  is  a  depress- 
ing and  sometimes  dangerous  mix  of 
prostitutes,  pimps,  peep  shows  and 
derelicts. 

For  those  Chinese  women  whose 
lives  follow  a  straight  route  between 
their  jobs  in  the  area's  garment  in- 
dustry and  their  family  obligations  at 
home,  the  anomaly  of  the  Combat 
Zone  is  their  most  frequent  glimpse  of 
)  the  larger  society  that  lies  outside  their 
neighborhood. 

Chinatown  offers  a  rich,  informal 
support    network    to    the    new    im- 


migrants who  flock  to  it,  and  the  older 
ones  who  have  made  it  their  home  for 
years.  But  it  needs  an  educational  and 
recreational  facility  that  would  help  its 
residents  learn  about  the  American 
lifestyle  and  also  broaden  their  view  of 
their  own  culture.  And  it  needs  a  facili- 
ty that  would  at  the  simplest  level  give 
people  someplace  to  go  where  they  are 
welcomed  and  understood. 

To  answer  many  of  these  needs,  the 
Boston  Development  Collaborative 
plans  to  support  the  Chinese  Economic 
Development  Council  in  its  plans  for  a 
Chinatown  Community  Activity 
Center  on  the  third  floor  of  its  building 
at  31  Beach  St.  The  proposed  center, 
which  would  have  6,000  square  feet  of 
space  for  its  activities,  is  close  to 
becoming  a  reality  as  prominent  in- 
dividuals, organizations  and  govern- 
ment agencies  voice  their  support. 

The  center  will  include  a  Chinese 
library  with  a  broad  range  of  reference 
materials,  a  recreational  program  for 
all  ages,  conference  rooms  for  com- 


munity associations,  and  a  community 
entertainment  room,  including  large 
TV  screens. 

Dr.  Wen  Tang,  a  professoi  at  the 
University  of  Lowell,  got  a  positive 
reception  when  he  spoke  with  govern- 
ment officials  on  a  recenl  trip  to  the 
Republic  of  China  about  the  possibility 
of  having  Chinese  IV  news  and 
cultural  programs  donated  to  the 
center. 

Dr.  fang  is  one  of  the  members  ol 
an  advisory  committee  set  up  to  help 
the  CEDC  staff  make  the  center  a  reali- 
ty. To  spur  interest  in  the  center's  ac- 
tivities, Dr.  Tang  is  planning  to  set  up 
contests  lor  Chinatown  residents  in 
such  areas  as  chess,  Chinese  painting, 
kung  fu,  poetry  writing  and  singing. 

Eugene  Woo  of  Harvard's  Yenching 
Library,  another  committee  member, 
has  volunteered  to  set  up  the  Chinese 
library  at  the  center.  Raymond  Shih  of 
the  Greater  Boston  Chinese  Cultural 
Association  will  help  with  the  enter- 
tainment programs,  having  established 
such  programs  in  Boston  suburban 
areas.  But  Fan  Chen,  a  noted  Chinese 
painter  and  owner  of  a  picture  frame 
store,  will  coordinate  the  youth  enter- 
tainment activities.  Klyser  Yen, 
another  Chinese  artist  and  a  reporter 
for  Sing  Tao  Newspaper,  will  also  ad- 
vise the  youth  program  at  the  center. 

Support  for  the  center  has  come 
from  the  deputy  director  of  the  Coor- 
dination Council  o(  North  American 
Affairs,  Roy  Woo.  He  believes  such  a 
center  is  "long  overdue"  foi 
Chinatown  and  that  il  will  strongly 
benefit  Chinese  immigrants. 

Both  the  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative and  the  CEDC  board 
members  want  the  programs  from  the 
centei  to  be  based  on  community  in- 
put, rather  than  on  what  an>  one 
organization  thinks  is  appropi  iate.  I  he 
CEDC  is  committed  to  interesting  the 
Chinatown  community  in  the  centei 
and  getting  the  views  ol  Chinatown 
residents  on  how  the  center  should 
function. 
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Trash  is  one  of  Chinatown's  biggest 
problems,  The  scareity  and  expense  of 
housing  in  Chinatown  force  new  im- 
migrants into  tiny  apartments  where 
three  or  even  four  generations  of  a 
family  will  live  together  in  a  space 
designed  for  a  single  couple,  making 
the  area  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  in  the  city.  With  little  or  no 
English  skills,  these  new  residents  find 
the  city's  system  of  trash  pickup  con- 
fusing and  alien.  Often  they  will  put 
out  their  trash  bags  on  the  wrong  days 
amid  the  stacks  of  commercial  trash. 
Unlike  residents,  merchants  must  ar- 
range for  private  trash  collection  ser- 
vices. They  are  so  overwhelmed  by  the 
extra  residential  trash,  that  they 
sometimes  throw  it  to  one  side,  or  else 
the  garbage  disposal  company  refuses 
to  pick  it  up  without  an  increase  in 
their  fees.  Trash  bags  are  tossed 
around  in  such  confusion  that  some 
end  up  being  refused  by  both  the  city 
and  the  private  collectors,  their  con- 
tents torn  open  by  excess  handling  and 
allowed  to  spill  onto  the  crowded 
sidewalks  and  alleyways. 

To  add  to  the  mound  of  refuse,  com- 
muters, who  must  pay  for  trash  pickup 
in  many  suburbs,  have  been  caught 
dumping  carloads  of  trash  bags  on 
Chinatown  sidewalks  while  on  their 
way  to  work  in  the  city.  Finally,  the 
ever  present  pigeons  regularly  scrounge 


Chinatown 
Beautification 


for  food  among  the  heaped  up  refuse, 
picking  apart  the  dash  hags  and  letting 
loose  a  torrent  of  tin  cans,  plastic  con- 
tainers and  papers. 

The  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative recognizes  that  trash 
assaults  a  community  on  many  levels. 
It  poses  health  problems,  makes  the 
sidewalks  impassable,  creates  tensions 
between  merchants  and  residents,  and 
blights  the  neighborhood's  charm. 

Accordingly,  the  Collaborative  plans 
to  support  the  Chinese  Economic 
Development  Council  in  its  efforts  to 
beautify  Chinatown.  With  funds  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (HHS),  the  c  I  IX 
purchased  a  2, 000-pound  street- 
sweeper.  The  sweeper  is  able  to  clean 
Chinatown's  numerous  alleyways  and 
corners  that  are  too  small  for  the  city's 
6,000-pound  sweeper  to  reach.  I  he 
CED<  was  also  able  to  hire  people  to 
hand  sweep  the  streets  from  the  I  HIS 
funds.  In  addition,  it  purchased  20  per- 
manent trash  receptables  which  were 
placed  throughout  Chinatown.  Unfor- 
tunately HHS  funds  are  no  longer 
available  and  an  alternative  funding 
source  is  being  sought  for  the  sweeper. 

With  private  funds,  CEDC  establish- 
ed the  Dr.  Stanley  L.F.  Chin  Founda- 
tion, a  beautification  coalition  design- 
ed to  mobilize  a  long-term  clean  up  of 
the  area.  The  foundation  is  headed  by 
Allan  Chin,  the  son  of  Dr.  Stanley 
Chin  who  died  in  !l)84.  !)r.  Chin  was  a 
long-time  Chinatown  resident  who 
devoted  much  of  his  life  to  the  better- 
ment of  his  neighborhood  and  was  par 
ticularly  interested  in  its  beautification. 

The  Chin  Foundation  has  sponsored 
cleanup  days  in  Chinatown  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  city,  fielding  dozens  of 
volunteers  to  sweep  through  the  area 


and  rid  n  ol  litter.  Ii  is  also  trying  to 
educate  t  hinatown  landlords  on  the 
need  to  adequately  infoi  in  their  tenants 
about  the  city's  garbage  pickup  system. 
And  ii  has  prepared  and  distributed 
leaflets  and  brochures  about  the  need 
for  beautification  of  Chinatown. 

Educating  people  about  beautifica- 
tion  has   become   one  ol    the  central 
goals  ol  the  Chin  Foundation.  "(  lean 
ing  u|")  aftei  people  isn't  the  answer. 
We     need      to      laise     people's     con 
sciousness,"  Allan  Chin  said. 

In  the  summer  of  1986,  the  founda- 
tion was  able  to  set  up  40  planters 
around  Chinatown.  I  hese  attractive 
wooden  ban  els  were  plained  with 
marigolds,  chrysantheums,  and 
other  flowers  selected  In  the  Boston 
Urban  Gardeners.  Fifteen  high  school 
students  were  paid  from  funds  furnish- 
ed by  the  private  Action  for  Boston 
Community  Development  to  plain  the 
flowers  and  distribute  the  planters.  I  he 
students  also  handed  out  educational 
leaflets  and  brochures  about 
beautification  and  trash  cleanup. 

The  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative feels  that  the  neighborhood 
beautification  effort  is  a  significant 
means  to  improving  the  Chinatown 
residents'  quality  of  life. 
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South  Cove  YMCA 
Recreation  Center 


The  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative feels  that  it  is  important  that 
the  minority  development  team  of  the 
Kingston  Bedford  and  Parcel  18  pro- 
jects support  existing  community  based 
organizations  in  their  endeavors  to 
provide  services  to  the  community. 
One  major  organization  in  Chinatown, 
the  South  Cove  YMCA,  has  worked 
for  years  to  bring  Chinatown's  youth 
together  through  athletic  programs  and 
other  recreational  activities. 

The  YMCA  is  in  desperate  need  of  a 
new,  upgraded  facility  Its  present 
recreation  center  is  located  on  city- 
owned  property  on  Tyler  Street,  and  it 
is  housed  in  an  aging,  worn  facility, 
popularly  known  as  the  "bubble." 
This  structure  requires  the  use  of  costly 
machines  to  pump  air  into  it. 

"The  community  deserves  another 
indoor  recreational  center,"  said 
Richard  Chin,  executive  director  of  the 
YMCA. 

Indeed,  the  paucity  of  available 
space  has  been  a  major  problem  in 
Chinatown  ever  since  the  1950s,  when 
a  series  of  redevelopment  projects 
limited  Chinatown  to  a  land  space  of 
roughly  18  acres.  Closely  related  to  this 
reduction  in  available  land  has  been  a 
dramatic  escalation  in  land  prices, 
which  has  left  the  YMCA  without  a 
suitable  home. 

The  limitations  of  the  present  facility 
are  many.  In  addition  to  inadequate 
space,  it  lacks  changing  facilities  and 
showers.  Its  concrete  floor  is  rough  on 
the  younger  children  when  they  play 


basketball  or  soccer. 

The  YMCA  not  only  sponsors  its 
own  programs,  but  it  also  hosts  the  ac- 
tivities of  three  of  the  major  athletic 
clubs  in  Chinatown-the  Wing  Wor 
Club,  the  Knights  Club,  and  the  Gung 
Ho  Club.  While  all  three  are  involved 
in  basketball  and  volleyball,  the  Gung 
Ho  Club  also  performs  the  lion  dance 
during  the  Chinese  New  Year  festivities 
and  the  August  Moon  Festival. 

Long-time  YMCA  member  Robert 
Wong  thinks  it's  important  that  the 
Chinatown   community    support    and 


encourage  its  youth,  and  the  best  way 
in  do  this  is  by  making  recreational 
space  available  to  them.  "We  need  a 
youth  activities  center  to  bring  together 
young  Chinese  from  Chinatown  and 
the  suburbs,"  he  said. 

The  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative proposes  that  a  facility  for 
the  YMCA  be  established  on  the  street 
level  of  one  of  the  buildings  of  Colum- 
bia Plaza.  The  facility  would  accom- 
modate administrative  offices,  health 
facilities,  changing  rooms,  showers, 
and  a  basketball  court. 
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Boston  Development  Collaborative 


Project  Overview 


The  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative sees  the  first  parcel  to  parcel 
linkage  project  as  sending  a  message  to 
the  city  and  the  nation  that  Boston  is 
committed  to  full  participation  in  its 
economic  life  by  all  its  citizens. 

The  lack  of  opportunity  in  major 
development  projects  is  one  important 
reason  why  the  poverty  of  Boston's 
poorest  citizens  has  been  so  little  af- 


fected by  the  current  economic  boom. 
Boston  as  a  whole  has  lost  in  terms  of 
racial  and  political  harmony,  and 
cultural  diversity. 

By  linking  the  development  of  a 
highly  desirable  downtown  parcel  with 
one  in  Roxbury,  the  city  has  devised  a 
realistic  way  of  harnessing  its  surging 
economy  to  help  its  minority 
community. 


To  take  full  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities this  project  offers,  the  Boston 
Development  Collaborative  has 
brought  together  a  wide  range  of  in- 
dividuals and  community  groups  in  the 
city's  Asian,  Black,  and  Hispanic  com- 
munities. This  team  has  significant  ex- 
pertise and  experience  in  the  real  estate 
development  related  professions.  Just 
as  important,  the  team  members  are 
from  minority  communities  which  they 
care  about.  The  Collaborative  is  com- 
mitted to  a  development  that  will 
benefit  everybody  in  the  impacted 
communities,  not  just  the  developer. 

The  linkage  of  the  Kingston/Bed- 
ford/Essex site  with  Parcel  18  is  rich  in 
its  implications.  The  necessity  to  put 
together  a  development  team  from 
members  of  both  communities  has 
created  ties  between  Chinatown  and 
Roxbury  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  longer  in  developing.  The  linkage 
of  the  two  sites  points  out  to  those  not 
blinded  by  racial  barriers  or  the  habit 
of  compartmentalizing  neighborhoods, 
that  Roxbury  is  closely  connected  to 
the  vital  business  sectors  of  the  city. 
From  Parcel  18,  the  Prudential 
Building,  1  Financial  Center,  and 
many  other  downtown  buildings  can  be 
clearly  seen.  The  entire  Back  Bay  area 
is  7  minutes  away  on  the  new  Orange 
Line  whose  Ruggles  St.  Station  adjoins 
the  Parcel  18  site.  The  Kingston  Bed- 
ford site,  along  with  the  rest  of 
Downtown,  is  less  than  two  miles  away 
by  car  or  eleven  minutes  on  the  Orange 
Line. 

A  minimum  of  30  percent  of  the 
equity  in  the  two  sites  is  to  go  to  the 
minority  developer.  This  equity  share 
is  among  the  project's  major  efforts  to 
bring  wealth  into  the  minority  com- 
munity. The  equity  will  give  the 
minority  members  the  capital  needed 
to  participate  in  other  major  develop- 
ment projects  in  which  there  will  be  no 
city     and     state     guarantees     for 
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minorities.  The  members  of  the  col- 
laborative have  demonstrated  their 
committment  to  their  neighborhoods 
by  past  projects  to  provide  low  cost 
and  elderly  housing,  jobs  and  com- 
munity centers.  Their  achievements  are 
the  best  guarantee  that  the  experience 
and  capital  they  gain  from  this  pro- 
gram will  be  used  in  future  develop- 
ment projects  that  meet  the  critical 
needs  of  their  communities. 

The  linkage  program  also  seeks  to 
affect  fundmental  change  by 
strengthening  the  skills  and  capital 
resources  of  minority  business  people 
other  than  developers.  A  whole  range 
of  professions  is  required  on  major 
commercial  projects  such  as  this  one, 


from  architects  to  construction 
workers  to  carpenters  to  day  care  ad- 
ministrators. A  30  percent  share  of 
such  work  is  targeted  to  Minority 
Business  Enterprises  (MBE).  A  list  of 
MBEs  is  being  submitted  as  part  of  this 
proposal.  The  collaborative  hopes  to 
exceed  the  30  percent  minimum,  aim- 
ing Sot  at  least  50  percent  participation 
by  MBEs. 

At  both  the  30  percent  equity  level 
and  the  30  percent  MBE  level  it  is  not 
enough  that  minority  people  share  in 
the  wealth  such  a  project  generates,  but 
that  they  gain  the  skills  and  experience 
necessary  for  a  repeat  participation  in 
another  development.  As  the  minority 
developer,   the   Boston   Collaborative 


recognizes  that  it  will  set  the  tone  and 
the  standard  for  minority  participation 
all  up  and  down  the  line  of  this  project. 
The  Collaborative  sees  its  role  as  one 
of  responsible  decision-making, 
demonstrating  to  society  at  large  and 
its  own  neighborhoods  that  minortiy 
businesspeople  fit  right  into  the  top 
levels  of  urban  development  while  br- 
inging to  it  a  special  concern  for  their 
communities. 


MINORITY  EQUITY 

•  Required  minimum  30% 
equity  participation 
by  minorities 


LINKAGE  BENEFITS 

»  Up  to  $1  4M  Jobs  Linkage 

From  Both  Projects 
►  Up  to  $4M  Housing  Linkage 
»  From  Kingston-Bedford. 

up  to  50%  upfront 
»  Up  to  $3M  Housing  Linkage 

From  Parcel  18,  up  to  50%  upfront 
•  Up  to  50%  Housing  Linkage 

Targeted  tor  Areas  of  Impact 


MINORITY  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

•  Required  Minimum  30%  Contracts  to 
MBEs  for: 
Engineering 
Architecture 
Law 

Marketing  and  Leasing 
Construction  and  Management 
Personnel  and  Hiring 
Construction  Contracting 
Construction  Supplies  and  Services 
Furnishings 


BUILDING  AN  AREA  ECONOMY 

•  Economic  Viability 

•  Employment  Opportunity 

•  Commercial  Capacity 

•  Cultural  Vitality 

•  Affordable  Housing 

•  Improved  Quality  of  Life 


EMPLOYMENT 

•  $1  4M  Jobs  Linkage 
From  Both  Projects 

•  3,946  Construction  Jobs 

•  7,500  Permanent  Jobs 

•     3,500  downtown 
4.000  neighborhood 

•  Daycare  Space 


CULTURAL  AND 
COMMERCIAL  BENEFITS 

•  Affordable  Community  Retail 

•  Space  Downtown  and  Neighborhood 

•  Performing  Arts  Center 


NEIGHBORHOOD  DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

•  Upfront  Contribution 

•  5%  Project  Cash  Flows 

•  10%  Participation  in  Refinancings, 

•  Syndications,  Residuals 

•  Commercial  UDAG  Paybacks 
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Concept  and 
Use  Options 


Parcel  1 8's  proximity  and  easy  ac 
cess  make  it  an  ideal  site  for  alternative 
office  space  that  can  be  priced  cheaper 
than  those  in  the  city's  traditional 
business  areas,  while  still  offering  the 
advantage  of  a  close-in  location.  I  lie 
site  is  especially  attractive  foi  back  ol 
lice  space  where  support  services  can 
be  housed  inexpensively  only  a  short 
distance  away  from  their  company 
headquarters. 

It  makes  sense  to  devote  the  majority 
of  the  Parcel  18  site  to  oil  ice  space  in 
light  of  the  demand  for  competitively 
priced  offices  and  the  need  to  integrate 
Roxbury  into  the  burgeoning  service 
sector  of  the  economy.  The  4,000  jobs 
the  office  complex  will  provide  will  be 
a  significant  share  of  the  60,000 
downtown  office  jobs  that  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  an- 
ticipates will  be  added  to  the  city  by  the 
year  1995.  Job  linkage  funds  will  en- 
sure that  disadvantaged  people  will  be 
trained  to  increase  the  already  con- 
siderable pool  of  labor  talent  in  the 
Roxbury  area  from  which  many  o\ 
these  jobs  can  be  filled. 

In  order  to  provide  maximum 
benefit  to  Roxbury,  the  complex 
should  also  include  residential  and 
retail  components.  Roxbury  badly 
needs  more  safe,  affordable  housing 
for  its  residents.  It  also  needs  enough 
middle  class  people  to  move  into  the 
atea  to  increase  its  buying  power  to  a 
level  that  can  attract  additional  retail 
services,  in  a  survey  commissioned  by 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
from    Bell    Associates    Inc.,    Roxbury 
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residents  listed  a  supermarket  and 
drugstores  high  on  the  list  of  what  they 
most  want  to  see  in  their 
neighborhood.  Devoting  20  per  cent  of 
a  150,000  square  foot  mid-rise  building 
to  low  income  and  moderate  income 
housing  and  80  per  cent  to  market 
value  apartments  will  help  both  the 
housing  and  the  retail  crises  in 
Roxbury. 

A  solid  core  of  customers  for  the 
100,000  GSF  of  retail  space  in  the 
development  will  be  provided  by  the 
new  residents  and  employees  of  the 
complex,  the  commuters  using  the 
Ruggles  Street  Station,  as  well  as  peo- 
ple from  the  surrounding  area.  The 
retail  space  will  add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  site  for  businesses  look- 
ing to  relocate  and  also  bolster  a  very 
deficient  range  of  retail  services  in  the 
vicinity.  It  is  important  that  this  retail 
space  be  priced  at  or  near  S18.00/NSF 
for  nonmainstream  merchants  in  order 
to  make  it  affordable  for 
neighborhood  retailers.  Otherwise,  the 
effort  to  see  that  Roxbury  is  not  once 
again  bypassed  by  development  will  be 
considerably  weakened.  Mainstream 
merchants  would  pay  the  market  rate. 


While  Parcel  18  is  in  most  respects  a 
superb  location,  it  also  has  some 
drawbacks  which  a  developer  must  ad- 
dress. The  area,  at  present,  is  univiting 
to  pedestrians.  It  is  separated  from 
John  Eliot  Square  and  the  more  distant 
Dudley  Square  by  busy  five-lane  Tre- 
mont  Ave.  The  parcel  lies  surrounded 
by  boarded  up  buildings,  parking  lots 
and  warehouses.  This  development  will 
be  the  catalyst  to  change  the  entire 
area. 

The  construction  of  an  office-retail- 
residential  complex  on  the  site  will  not 
necessarily  make  this  parcel  any  the 
less  alienating.  Naturally,  commuters 
who  must  use  the  Ruggles  St.  station 
will  come  to  the  complex,  as  will  those 
who  work  or  live  there.  But  Parcel  18  is 


also  supposed  to  serve  as  a  symbol  of 
progress  in  Roxbury,  an  announce- 
ment to  the  neighborhood  and  the  city 
that  this  area  is  being  included  in 
Boston's  prosperity.  A  complex  that  is 
not  warm  and  inviting  to  the  people  in 
its  midst  can  hardly  convey  the 
message  of  inclusion. 

The  Boston  Collaborative  is  commit- 
ted to  a  development  on  the  Parcel  18 
site  that  in  both  its  broad  design  and  its 
details  is  strongly  humanistic.  From  a 
distance,  it  should  be  enough  of  a 
creative  statement  for  people  to  grow 
fond  of  it,  carrying  the  message  of  the 
linkage  program  to  them  in  concrete 
form.  At  ground  level,  the  develop- 
ment should  deliver  needed  retail  ser- 
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vices  and  pedestrian  amenities  in  a 
thoughtful  and  interesting  manner. 
The  addition  of  a  performance  arts 
center  and  a  day  care  center  will  make 
it  much  more  of  an  asset  to  the 
community. 

There  should  be  a  strong  green 
presence,  something  more  substantial 
than  a  sprinkling  of  trees  in  tubs,  to 
combat  the  hostility  of  the  automobile 
traffic  on  Tremont  Ave.  and  suggest 
the  continuation  of  the  Southwest  cor- 
ridor's park  system.  Entrance  to  the 
complex  should  be  through  an  arch  or 
other  device  that  would  relate  the  two 
office  towers  to  a  human  scale. 

The  residential  mid-rise  must  have  a 
distinguished  design,  to  enable  it  to 
hold  its  own  against  the  intimidating 
aspect  of  the  office  towers,  and  yet  still 


be  related  to  them  in  design  and  tone. 
The  attractiveness  of  the  reidential 
mid-rise  is  especially  crucial  in  attrac- 
ting people  astenants  to  the  market 
value  apartments,  thereby  affecting 
some  of  the  limited  gentrification  that 
Roxbury  residents  saw  as  desirable  for 
their  neighborhood  in  the  survey  con- 
ducted by  Bell  Associates. 

The  city  and  state  may  develop  and 
finance  underground  garages  on  both 
the  Kingston-Bedford  and  the  Parcel 
18  sites,  capable  of  holding  500  to  600 
cars.  It  is  crucial  to  Parcel  18's 
economic  viability  that  up-front 
development  costs  be  reduced  in  this 
and  other  ways  for  it  to  be  able  to  offer 
rents  that  are  below  Downtown's  and 
competitive  with  suburban  office 
areas. 


Between  $20  and  $30  million  in 
development  costs  will  be  saved  on 
Parcel  18  through  a  combination  of 
linkage  with  Kingston-Bedford  land 
sales  and  a  patient  lease  on  the  Parcel 
18  land.  Of  the  initial  land  payment 
made  to  the  city  on  the  Kingston- 
Bedford  site,  $15  million  will  be  passed 
along  to  the  developers  of  Parcel  18  as 
a  second  mortage,  repayable  from 
available  cash  flow  only.  To  further 
reduce  development  costs  Parcel  18 
will  be  leased,  not  sold,  with  a  "pa- 
tient" repayment  schedule.  Parcel  18 
will  most  probably  need  additional 
help  as  well,  in  the  form  of  city  loans 
and/or  state  assistance  in  order  to  get 
its  rents  low  enough  to  entice  a 
substantial  wave  of  businesspeople  to 
the  complex. 


Parcel  18:  Proximity  to  downtown  and  transportation 


INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT 


LOCATION 

Parcel  18  is: 

■  6  Minutes  to  Copley  Square 

■  8  Minutes  to  Post  Office  Square 

■  13  Minutes  to  Logan  Airport 

■  8.4  Minutes  to  Rt.  128 

■  Next  to  Orange  Line 


Source:  The  Boston  Rede>elopmenl  Authorin 


&. 
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The  development  of  Parcel  18  would 
focus  on  the  Ruggles  Station  concourse 
with  major  functions  related  directly  to 
this  pedestrian  concourse.  The  cultural 
center  takes  center  stage  as  the  major 
public  element.  The  flanking  office 
buildings  would  be  separated  to  take 
advantage  of  views,  while  supporting 
ground  floor  retail  activity.  The  low- 
rise  housing  (to  the  left)  makes  a  good 
neighbor  to  the  proposed  residential 
development  and  a  grand  plaza  as  a 
foreground  to  the  station  entry. 


Source:  The  Boston  Redevelopment  \uthorit) 
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Area  Markets 
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Kingston/ Bedford 
Development 


» 


Concept  and 
Use  Options 


The  Kingston-Bedford/Essex  site  is 
(he  economic  engine  driving  both 
developments.  The  site  lies  close  10 
most    of    the    importanl    Downtown 

shopping,  business  and  historic  areas, 
making  it  a  prime  location  lor  develop- 
ment. The  choiceness  of  the  site  and 
the  need  to  capitalize  on  its  economic 
potential  would  seem  to  dictate  con- 
struction of  the  maximum  density 
possible.  However,  there  are  aesthetic 
and  humane  considerations  for  what 
such  a  massive  structure  would  do  to 
this  already  impacted  area.  Especially 
important  to  the  Boston  Collaborative 
is  the  impact  of  any  new  complex  on 
Chinatown,  which  the  Kingston- 
Bedford  site  abuts. 

If  Chinatown  is  to  survive  as  a 
nourishing  ethnic  community,  which 
adds  immeasurably  to  the  cultural 
richness  of  the  city,  it  must  retain  its 
residential/commercial  character.  Yet 
the  district's  small  land  area  is  im- 
minently threatened  by  rising  real 
estate  values,  prompting  speculators  to 
eye  it  for  developments  that  have  no 
real  relationship  to  Chinatown  itself. 
Because  of  the  scarcity  and  costliness 
of  housing,  the  people  who  give 
Chinatown  its  authenticity  are  forced 
to  live  5,  8,  or  even  12  persons  to  a  one- 
bedroom  apartment.  Inevitably, 
despite  their  strong  wish  to  stay  in  the 
area,  potential  residents  are  forced  into 
other  parts  of  the  city,  the  suburbs  and 
outlying  towns. 

Many  families  seeking  housing  in 
Chinatown  are  new  immigrants.  Once 
forced  out  o(  the  area,  they  have  to 


Boston  Development  Collaborative 


laboriously  piece  together  a  support 
network  of  their  peers  that  could  have 
been  theirs  for  the  asking  if  they  re- 
mained in  Chinatown.  The  vitality  they 
could  have  added  to  Chinatown  is  also 
lost,  a  process  that  if  continued  too 
long  will  turn  the  area  into  an  empty 
tourist  facade  or  else  result  in  its 
disappearance. 

In  line  with  the  economic  realism 
and  social  compassion  that  the  Boston 
Collaborative  sees  as  the  hallmark  of 
the  linkage  program,  the  collaborative 
wants  the  Columbia  Plaza  develop- 
ment on  the  Kingston/Bedford  site  to 
be  an  asset  to  Chinatown  and,  at  the 
same  time,  provide  economic  leverage 
for  Parcel  18. 

Preliminary  indications  are  that  the 
major  development  on  the  downtown 
site  should  be  an  office  tower  of 
750,000  to  900,000  square  feet,  and  as 


much  as  490  feet  high,  to  be  con- 
structed at  the  location  of  the  present 
Kingston/Bedford  garage.  Such  a 
tower  could  be  made,  despite  its  size, 
to  fit  into  the  surrounding  environment 
and  even  enhance  it  by  the  addition  of 
retail  stores,  restaurants,  a  landscaped 
plaza  and  weather-protected  public 
passageways.  All  development  at  the 
ground-level  must  be  related  to  a 
human-scale  if  it  is  to  blend  in  with  the 
low-rise  buildings  in  Chinatown  and 
invite  an  easy  foot  traffic  between  the 
two  areas. 

Retail  rents  for  merchants  who  are 
not  mainstream  businesspeople  must 
be  low  enough  in  Columbia  Plaza, 
$22.00  NSF,  to  allow  them  a  chance  to 
contribute  to  the  sub-center's  commer- 
cial activity.  In  order  to  make  the 
development  financially  viable  other 
businesspeople    will    be    charged    the 


market  rate.  Although  those  paying  the 
lower  rate  may  not  be  Chinese  they  will 
bring  a  diversity  to  the  plaza  that  will 
promote  a  natural  flow  between  the 
two  areas,  just  as  the  footpaths  provide 
a  physical  connection.  Allowing  the 
vitality  of  Chinatown  to  spill  over  into 
the  plaza  offers  the  best  hope  for  the 
developers  of  this  site  to  provide  a  ge- 
nuinely exciting  atmosphere  as  oppos- 
ed to  a  manufactured  one.  Chinatown, 
in  its  turn,  needs  a  flow  of  customers 
from  the  plaza  for  its  retail  shops  and 
restaurants. 

Chinatown's  housing  crisis  will  be 
directly  addressed  by  a  housing  linkage 
contribution  of  $5  for  every  GSF  over 
100,000  in  Columbia  Plaza,  payable 
over  7  years.  Fifty  percent  of  these  con- 
tributions will  be  earmarked  for 
Chinatown. 


Proposed  Parcel  Boundaries 
—  —  Alignment  of  Proposed  Essex  Street  W  idening. 


North 


Source:  The  Boston  Kede\elopmenl  Authorit 
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Columbia  Plaza  includes  (clockwise) 
the  Lincoln  Block,  a  proposed  500,000 
sq.  ft.  office  building  as  indicated  in 
the  foreground;  a  mixed-use  building 
(office/hotel/residential);  a  490  ft. 
commercial  office  building  on  the  site 
of  the  Kingston-Bedford  garage,  and 
99  Summer  Street,  a  265,00  sq.  ft.  of- 
fice building  under  construction. 


Source:  The  Boston  Redevelopment  An 
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Development  Scenario  Summary 


Kingston-Bedford 


Option 

Total 
GSF 

Garage 
Size 

500 

Total 
Oev.  Cost 

$  96,250,000 

R0TDC* 
12.37% 

N0I* 

1 

500,000 

$11,910,412 

2 

700,000 

500 

$125,350,000 

13.12% 

$16,446,319 

3 

800,000 

500 

$139,850,000 

13.37% 

$18,691,737 

4 

900,000 

600 

$160,500,000 

13.48% 

$21,641,144 

5 

1,000,000 

600 

$182,075,000 

13.51% 

$24,605,484 

250  ft.  and  480,000  a.f. 

Source:  The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authoritt 


325  ft.  and   575,000    ».f. 


400   ft.  and   700,000   a.f. 


*  ROTDC  (Return  on  Total  Develop- 
ment Cost)  and  NOI  (Net  Operating 
Income)  are  calculated  based  on  the 
first  stabilized  year  of  operation. 
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Parcel  18 


Option 

Total 
GSF 

Garage 
Size 

500 

Total 
Dev.  Cost 

$102,550,000 

R0TDC* 
8.33% 

N0I* 

1 

700,000 

$  8,547,050 

2  Phase  I 

450,000 

500 

$  70,175,000 

6.54% 

$  9,736,753 

Phase  2 

450,000 

0 

$  78,692,500 

7.76% 

$11,545,468 

3 

1,000,000 

600 

$136,000,000 

8.65% 

$11,757,448 

4 

1,200,000 

600 

$158,300,000 

9.17% 

$14,522,228 

125    ft.    and    5000,000    a.f.        180    ft.    and    700,000    a.f.  225    ft.    and    860,000    s.f. 


*  ROTDC  (Return  on  Total  Develop- 
ment Cost)  and  NOI  (Net  Operating 
Income)  are  calculated  based  on  the 
first  stabilized  year  of  operation. 


Source:  The  Boston  Redevelopment  Aulhoril> 
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Concept  Use 


Kingston  Bedford 
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Section  7 


Financial  Resources 
and  Commitment 
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Financial  Resources  and  Commitments 


7.1  Financial  Plan 

7.2  Primary  Equity  Participation 

7.3  Secondary  Equity  Participation 
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Financial  Plan 


The  Boston  Development  Col- 
laborative feels  that  the  total  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  Kingston- 
Bedford/Essex  and  Parcel  18  sites 
could  approximate  $400  million, 
although  some  development  options 
under  consideration  may  reduce  the 
mass  and  total  development  cost.  For 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  financial 
plan,  the  Collaborative  assumes  the 
development  cost  at  $400  million. 
Also,  the  financial  plan  assumes  that 
the  entire  project  would  be  developed 
at  one  time,  when  in  reality,  the  project 
will  be  phased  over  a  number  of  years. 
This  method  of  one-phase  planning 
then  illustrates  the  maximum  financial 
burden  (which  is  appropriate  for 
preliminary  planning  purposes),  while 
the  actual  development  is  likely  to  be 
less  demanding  of  equity  and  debt  at 
any  one  time. 

With  the  mixed-use  development 
which  is  contemplated,  the  Col- 
laborative feels  that  a  four  to  one 
overall  leverage  of  its  equity  dollars  is 
reasonable  and  attainable.  According- 
ly, with  a  $400  million  dollar  project, 
$80  million  would  be  derived  from 
equity  and  $320  million  from  debt. 


Total  Development  Cost 


Equity 

The  contribution  of  equity  has  been 
divided  into  two  phases.  The  initial  and 
most  risky  contribution  will  come  from 
the  principals  of  the  Boston  Develop- 
ment Collaborative  and  the  Communi- 
ty Development  Corporations.  The 
Collaborative  will  then  have  a  public 
offering  to  allow  for  a  much  broader 
participation.  Five  million  dollars  will 
be  contributed  as  primary  equity  and 
$75  million  will  be  raised  in  a  public 
offering. 
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Primary  Equity  Participation 


$1  Million  CDC 


Primary  Equity 


Primary  Equity  Participation 


Five  million  dollars  in  primary  equi- 
ty will  be  raised  for  the  development. 
Eighty  percent  (amounting  to  $4 
million),  will  be  contributed  by  the 
Collaborative  and  20  percent  (amoun- 
ting to  $1  million),  will  be  contributed 
by  Community  Development 
Corporations. 

The  Collaborative  is  assured  of  its 
ability  to  raise  $4  million,  because  its 
principals  have  made  financial  com- 
mitments, the  aggregate  of  which  totals 
more  than  $4  million.  These  principals, 
most  of  whom  are  businesspeople  and 
all  of  whom  are  experienced  in  finan- 
cial matters,  have  committed,  on 
average,  approximately  $175,000  each 
to  this  project.  The  principals  are  listed 
below.  Their  commitment  letters  are 
included  in  the  attachments  and 
evidence  of  their  financial  ability  to 
meet  the  commitment  is  included  in  the 
"Principals  Financial  Capability"  sec- 
tion under  separate  cover. 

The  Collaborative  is  committed  to 
the  local  Community  Development 
Corporations'  equity  participation  in 
this  project.  Accordingly,  the  Col- 
laborative has  reserved  a  minimum 
participation  of  20  percent  for  the 
CDCs  in  the  Primary  Equity.  The 
CDCs  that  have  expressed  an  interest 


Secondary  Equity 


in  working  with  the  Collaborative  are 
the  Chinese  Economic  Development 
Council,  the  Greater  Roxbury 
Development  Corporation,  and  the 
Roxbury  Action  Program.  The  CDC 
of  Boston  may  be  included  at  a  later 
time. 

The  $1  million  to  be  contributed  by 
the  CDCs  will  be  raised  through  their 
customary  sources,  including  the  Com- 
munity Development  Finance  Cor- 
poration. However,  should  the  CDCs 
have  difficulty  in  raising  the  $1  million, 
the  Collaborative  has  standby  com- 
mitments from  a  number  of  its  prin- 
cipals for  additional  contributions 
which  in  the  aggregate  exceed  $5 
million.  The  Collaborative  is  thus  con- 
fident of  raising  at  least  $5  million  in 
Primary  Equity. 


The  Collaborative  wants  to  emphasize 
that  it  is  committed  to  the  CDCs' par- 
ticipation in  the  Primary  Equity  of  this 
project  because  it  feels  that  the  CDCs 
have  the  opportunity  and  potential  to 
be  a  tremendous  factor  in  serving  the 
needs  of  the  various  neighborhoods. 
The  Collaborative  insists  that  the  im- 
pacted neighborhoods  benefit  from  the 
development  of  the  Kingston- 
Bedford /Essex  and  Parcel  18  sites. 
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Secondary  Equity  Participation 


Through  a  public  offering  of  limited 
partnership  interest,  the  Collaborative 
will  raise  $75  million  of  additional 
equity  in  a  two-tier  approach.  An  ad- 
vance solicitation  to  the  Roxbury,  Dor- 
chester, Mattapan,  South  End, 
Chinatown  and  other  minority 
neighborhoods  will  be  made  to  provide 
the  minority  communities  every  oppor- 
tunity to  invest  in  this  project  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  interest  and 
capability. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  units  of 
ownership  will  be  in  relatively  small 
denominations.  An  extensive  public 
relations  and  promotion  campaign  is 
planned  in  advance  of  the  equity  offer- 
ing to  these  communities  so  that 
minority  group  individuals  are  aware 
of  the  opportunity.  The  Col- 
laborative's  deep  interest  is  to  have  as 
broad  and  extensive  a  participation  by 
the  minority  communities  in  the  equity 
and  overall  involvement  of  this  project 
as  possible. 

The  secondary  solicitation  of  this  of- 
fering would  be  to  the  entire  public. 
Merril  Lynch,  Pierce  Fenner,  and 
Smith  Inc.  and  some  of  the  minority 
owned  investment  banking  firms  may 
be  involved  in  arranging  the  public 
offering. 

The  Collaborative  has  relied  on  the 
extensive  background  and  experience 
of  several  of  its  principals  in  real  estate 
development,  real  estate  finance,  cor- 
porate and  municipal  finance,  and 
commercial  banking  industries  in 
developing  the  financial  plan.  They 
include: 


Primary  Equity 

$5  Mission 


Secondary  Equity 
$75  Million 


James  E.   Cofield,   Jr.   -  real   estate 

finance 

Juan  Cofield  -  rea!  estate  finance  and 

development ' 
Arthur    Gutierrez    -    real     estate 
development 

Russell  E.  Hill  -  real  estate 
Jeff    Humber     -    corporate    and 
municipal  finance 
Hwachii  Lien  -commercial  banking 


Accordingly,  the  Collaborative  is 
eminently  capable  of  implementing  the 
financial  plan  to  insure  the  successful 
development  of  the  Kingston- 
Bedford/Essex  and  Parcel  18  projects. 
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Tier  Public  Offering 

$75  Million 
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